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A Report to Members and Readers 


A NEW EDITOR....A NEW EDITORIAL BOARL 
..-.- A NEW NATIONAL RADIO PROGRAYN 


It is with sincere regret that I announce the resignation of F. A. Whiting, Jr., as Editor, to accept a position 
with the Office of War Information, and I extend to him for the Federation Trustees and Members, and readers 
of the magazine, our deep appreciation of his many years of devoted service and our good wishes in his new work. 


On behalf of the Board of Trustees I am pleased to announce the appointment as Editor of the MAGAZINE 
or Art of John D. Morse, Associate in Radio at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, who brings to the Federation 
his Livinc Art radio program, and who will serve as Editor with the cooperation of an editorial board. 

Mr. Morse’s museum and editorial experience is detailed in the News and Comment section of this issue, 
leaving for me the pleasant task of outlining what the Trustees feel will be a signal contribution to the promotion, 
understanding and enjoyment of art in America—the combination of a national art radio program with a national 
art magazine, both benefiting from the advice and counsel of a board of distinguished authorities. 

To formulate a sound editorial policy and to work out ways in which the Livinc Art radio series might 
supplement the MaGAZzINeE oF Art, the Federation is fortunate to have secured the following members for its 
editorial board. ‘Their names and affiliations will make clearer than any words of mine our aims for the expansion 
of the Federation’s program of national service. 


Alfred H. Barr, Director, Tze Museum 
of Modern Art. 

John I. H. Baur, Curator of Painting 
and Sculpture, Brooklyn Museum. 
Donald J. Bear, Director, Santa Bar- 

bara Museum of Art. 

Sumner McK. Crosby, President, Col- 
lege Art Association. 

Rene d’Harnoncourt, General Man- 
ager, Indian Arts and Crafts Board, 
Interior Department. 

Guy Pene duBois, Artist and Author. 


Lloyd Goodrich, Research Curator, 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 

Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Ad- 
dison Gallery of American Art. 

Joseph Hudnut, Dean, Graduate School 
of Design, Harvard University. 

Horace H. F. Jayne, Vice-Director, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Arthur Millier, Art Critic, Los Angeles 
Times. 

Thomas Munro, Curator of Education, 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Daniel Catton Rich, Director of Fine 
Arts, Art Institute of Chicago. 

Agnes Rindge, Art Department, Vassar 
College. 

Gilbert Seldes, Author, and Director, 
CBS Television Studios. 

Harold Van Doren, Artist and In- 
dustrial Designer. 

Franklin C. Watkins, Artist. 

Phillip A. Young, Radio Department, 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Carl Zigrosser, Curator of Prints, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


The Livinc Art radio program began on July 7 over a coast-to-coast network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. It was sponsored by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which will continue to sponsor it together with 
The American Federation of Arts. Mr. Morse is its originator and regular chairman, and because the aim of the 
program coincides completely with the editorial policy of the MaAGAzINE or Art, the Federation is indeed fortunate 
thus to be able to reach both a reading and a listening public. 

“The purpose of Livinc Art,” said Horace H. F. Jayne, Vice-Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
in announcing the series, “is simply to expand the meaning of the word ‘art’—to spell the word with a small ‘a’, 
so to speak. We want to remind people that art exists outside of museums as well as in them, which is certainly 
one of the ways in which every museum can serve its community.” ‘The enumeration of a few programs broadcast 
during the first thirteen weeks of the series will illustrate how this purpose has been achieved. 

Based on the old teaching principle of working from the known to the unknown, these programs have included: 
“Art Under Hitler,” with Wallace R. Deuel and George Grosz; a debate between Barbara Morgan and Reginald 
Marsh on “Photography versus Painting”; a discussion with Gilbert Seldes on ‘““The Art of Walt Disney”; an 
interview with Walter Dorwin Teague on “Shapes in the World To Come’; an interview with Mark Shoesmith, 
blind sculptor, on ““The Things We Touch”; and an interview with Edward G. Robinson in Hollywood, who 
played the role of art collector for the first time on the air. 

“The public response to these programs,” says Mr. Leon Levine, Assistant Director of Education for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, “warrants our belief that at last we are working in the right direction to crack 
the problem of art on the radio.” If the Federation, with its resources and many friends, can lend assistance to 
“cracking this problem” we will indeed have contributed a great deal to the cause of art in America. We urge you 
to listen to Livinc Art and to give us the benefit of your criticism in writing to the Editor of the MAGAZINE 
oF Art. The programs for October are as follows: 


October 13—“‘Mopern Music AND PAINTING.” Guest, NATHAN MILLSTEIN, violinist. 
October 20—“THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE OF ART.” Guest, Marta Martins, Brazilian scuptress. 
October 27—“Houses oF Tomorrow.” Guest, WILLIAM LeEscAZE, architect. 
Mr. Morse serves as chairman of each program, which is carried over WABC-CBS every Tuesday afternoon, 
4:30-4:45, Eastern War Time. A new feature of Livinc Art under the joint sponsorship of the Metropolitan 


Museum and the Federation will be a two-minute summary at the end of each program, bringing you ‘““Today’s 
News in the World of Art.” Livinc Arr is your radio program and we hope that you will become a regular listener. 


Tuomas C. PARKER, 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


JONTRIBUTORS 


RANK JEWETT MATHER, JR., author of several well 
nown books on art, is professor of art at Princeton 
niversity. 
e 

ERLE COLBY is national consultant for the WPA 
Jar Services Program’s writing and_ publishing 
stivities. He is author of the Alaska guide in 
1e “American Guide” series prepared by the WPA 


Jriters Project. 
e 


ALTER ABELL, professor of art at Acadia Univer- 
ty, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, is the author of several 
rticles for the Macazine or Art, and of “Repre- 
tation and Form,” Scribners, 1936. 
r 

OHN ROTHENSTEIN is the director of the Tate 
allery in London. He and his assistant, Mr. H. 
‘onside, organized the exhibition described in his 


rticle. 
e 


LORENCE S. BERRYMAN is a staff writer for The 
merican Federation of Arts and acting art editor 
f the Washington Sunday Star. 

@ 
EGINALD MARSH lives, paints, and (fortunately for 
s) occasionally writes in Greenwich Village, New 
ork City. 

e 
ACQUES MAROGER came recently to America from 
aris, where he was honored by the French Acad- 
my for his twenty years’ research on the problem 
f the Van Eyck medium. 


‘ORTHCOMING 


OROTHY ODENHEIMER, research assistant in the 
epartment of Painting and Sculpture of the Art 
istitute of Chicago, has written an article on the 
nurches of Mexico giving us a vivid word picture 
f this great unexplored wealth of our own conti- 
ent. The article is accompanied by illustrations 
‘om photographs by Lester Burbank Bridaham of 
1e staff of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


I submit for your consideration the matter of the offer of Mr. Joseph Widener, of Phila- 
delphia, of a gift of the famous Widener collection to the National Gallery of Art. The 
Widener collection is probably the greatest private art collection in existence today. It 
contains only works of art of the highest standard of quality. Its addition to the Mellon 
collection and the Kress collection now in the National Gallery would be most appropriate. 
Indeed, it was for the very purpose of encouraging such gifts that the National Gallery of 
Art was established at the seat of government. 

I need not dwell on the generosity of the donor and his father, Peter A. B. Widener, 
of Philadelphia, in their determination to make their selection of paintings and other 
objects of art available to the public. Mr. Widener and his father spent much time and 
money to gather and to preserve this unusually choice collection. It is a magnificent dona- 
tion worthy of a great museum. 

By the will of Peter Widener, the power to make a gift of the collection is given to 
Mr. Joseph Widener. However, the exercise of the power of appointment has attached 
to it the condition that the gift of the collection must not result in the payment of any 
inheritance tax by the Widener estate. 

I am advised by the Treasury Department that no Federal tax will accrue on the trans- 
fer of the collection to the National Gallery. However, under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
a tax of 5 percent of the present value of the gift may be imposed. The National Gallery 
has no funds from private or public sources with which to relieve the Widener estate of 
payment of the tax. 

I, therefore, earnestly recommend that the Congress authorize the appropriation of the 
amount necessary to pay any taxes resulting from the gift to the National Gallery. By 
the most careful and expert appraisal which could be obtained, the Treasury Department 
has ascertained that the present value of the collection is about $3,900,000. The actual 
cost to the Wideners of this great collection, I understand was several times that amount. 
At the present valuation, the tax of 5 percent would amount to about $195,000. That 
seems a modest sum to pay when it is considered what the donor is contributing. I attach 
an inventory of the collection so that the Congress may have full information of the mag- 
nitude of this proffered gift. There is also attached my correspondence with Mr. Widener. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, who is chairman ex-officio of the board of trustees, 
has advised me that the National Gallery is ready to receive the gift. The trustees of the 
National Gallery of Art have conferred with Mr. Widener, and their representatives will 
be available to discuss the details of the gift with the committees of each House. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, August 20, 1942. 


collection of works of art as a gift effected by Joseph E. Widener, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, pursuant to the terms of the 
will of the late P. A. B. Widener, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
the United States will provide the National Gallery of Art with 
such funds as may be necessary for the payment of any taxes 
which may be levied as a result of the gift. 


S. J. Res. 160, 77th Cong., 2d sess. 


* JOINT RESOLUTION, Providing for the acceptance of title 
to the Widener art collection of Philadelphia, and for other 
purposes. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the faith 


of the United States is pledged that, upon acceptance for the 
Smithsonian Institution by the Trustees of the National Gallery 
of Art, in accordance with the provisions of the Act of March 
24, 1937 (50 Stat. 51; U. S. C., title 20, secs. 71-75), of a 
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There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amount 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this joint 


resolution. 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


REMBRANDT, The Mill, oil, 337g x 401g inches, National Gallery. According to Professor Mather, it has no superior among tonal landscapes 


THE WIDENER COLLECTION 


AT’ WASHINGTON 


BY FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR: 


WHEN A GREAT COLLECTION to a 
seum, the last thing a director thinks of is the number of additions 
it will make to his catalogue. He rejoices rather in getting better 
examples of such art as he already has, and even more in new 
acquisitions which raise the usefulness and prestige of his museum 
in the world of art. From this limited point of view I am considering 
the transfer of Mr. Joseph E. Widener’s carefully selected treasures 
to the National Gallery of Art. A mere enumeration with brief com- 
ment of the more notable objects in the Widener collection would 
not only run far beyond the space allotted to me; it would be 
superfluous. For a generation this collection, always generously 
opened to art lovers by the Wideners, father and son, has taken its 
place with the more famous collections of the Old World. So I 
merely ask the question, how, specifically, does this gift enhance 
the prestige of our National Gallery, and that of Washington as an 
art center, in the world? 

The answer is brief but weighty. 

In acquiring the two mythologies by Giovanni Bellini, Orpheus 
and The Feast of the Gods, the National Gallery gets two pictures 


comes mu- 


of unique exquisiteness. No other museum in the world can show 
anything really comparable, not even the museum at Vienna, which 
has Giovanni Bellini’s lovely nude Woman at Her Toilette. There 
is a singular charm about these Venetian mythologies—a candor, a 
saving homeliness—which is absent from the mythologies of Botti- 
celli, as it is absent from the full-blown mythologies of the High 
Renaissance. As ultimate visions of a very old man these poesies 
have an especial nostalgic pathos. One may think of them as a look 
into a promised land, which the superb old man was not privileged 
to enter and possess. The museum that owns these pictures arouses 
world-wide envy, and a very young museum is lucky indeed to be 
envied at all. 

While Raphael’s Small Cowper Madonna is not precisely a great 
picture, it represents nearly the perfection of his young manhood, 
before he had found himself. It adds a gracious note to the only 
real group of Raphael’s paintings in America. If I am right in feel- 
ing that the Crucifixion, ascribed to Perugino by the National Gal- 
lery, is largely designed and wholely executed by Raphael, the 
group at Washington is surpassed only at the great Italian galleries 
and the Louvre. 

Andrea del Castagno’s Youthful David, painted on a parade 
shield, is an acquisition of the first order, and again short of Italy 
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GIOVANNI BELLINI, The Feast o- 
the Gods, oil, 67 x.74 inches 
National Gallery. “One of hi. 
finest works,” wrote Ciorgic 
Vasari of this painting in 1556 


.’—Bernard Berenson 


it would be hard to find anything so good of its sort. The sort is 
that of a conscious and highly disciplined savagery, but the terri- 
bilita of Castagno’s young hero is tempered by something of 
ideality, even of elegance. With the Man’s Portrait, once in the 
Morgan collection, the National Gallery shows two of the finest 
| works of a master rarely represented outside of Italy. (This portrait 
is now attributed by Berenson and the Gallery to Pollaiuolo——Ed. ) 

When I note Neroccio’s Portrait Bust of a Lady as a very im- 
portant acquisition I shall evoke the scorn of all modern dealers 
interested in “plastic values,” “intersecting planes,” etc. For 
frankly this Nereecio has absolutely nothing to say for itself but 
that it is superlatively pretty, wholly charming and almost one 
hundred and ten per cent Sienese. Again, like the Bellinis, it is 
unique. Other museums can only sigh for it, for an equivalent 
will probably never turn up. 

With the acquisition of Mr. Widener’s Rembrandts, the National 
Gallery passes its only real rival, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York. The Museum’s group is chronologically more com- 
plete, but it has nothing fairly comparable to these three religious 


RAPHAEL, The Small Cowper Madonna, oil, 23 x 
17 inches, National Gallery. Once owned by Lord 
Cowper of Panshanger. Purchased in Florence 


REMBRANDT, The Circumcision, oil, 2244 x 29%, 
National Gallery. Signed “Rembrandt f. 1661.” 


subjects. I note especially The Circumcision, as an example of 


Rembrandt at his most subtle, mellow and expressive moment. 
While if there are in the world finer late Rembrandts than the 
Gentleman with a Tall Hat and the Lady with an Ostrich Feather 
Fan, formerly in the Youssoupoff collection, I have not had the 
luck to see them. They extracted from the skeptical and erratic, 
but also very perceptive, critic, the late John C. Van Dyke, the 
compliment of an ascription to Vermeer, which means that their 
virtuosity is superlative. Better than that, they are sympathetic and 
profound characterizations, entirely delightful and singularly noble. 

For many years I felt The Mill was so much superior to Rem- 
brandt’s painted landscapes that another attribution should be at 


VERMEER, A Woman Weighing Gold, oil, 16% x 14. It places the National Gallery among the few museums rich in the work of this rare master 


least considered. Such doubts have vanished as I have grown older. 
This supreme evening scene has no superior among tonal landscapes. 
It seems to represent a moment of wistfulness and serenity, when 
the habitually urgent and dramatic temper of the master was in 
abeyance. His will to power here yields to a will to understanding 
and a sort of passive sympathy. In passing, there are several of 
those tiny but massive oil sketches which show the master in the 
first stage of creation, but unlike a lot of such sketches in museums, 
these are by the master himself. With what it already had, and with 
Mr. Widener’s contribution, the National Gallery need not assume 
an apologetic attitude toward any other Rembrandt collection 
among museums. 
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VAN DYKE, Marchesa Elena Grimaldi, Wife of Marchese Nicola Cattaneo, oil, 97 x 68 inches, National Gallery of Art, Washington. Says 
Professor Mather of this famous painting, “My heart does not speed its beat before it, but my hat comes off and stays off.” 


REMBRANDT, Portrait of a Lady with an Ostrich Feather Fan, oil, 39 x 32% inches. Once owned by Prince Youssoupoff of St. Petersburg 


While darkening has removed Vermeer’s A Woman Weighing 
Gold from the class of such marvels as The Woman with a Pearl 
Necklace, in Berlin, and The Woman at a Casement, in New York, 
it still is one of the finer Vermeers, more complete and character- 
istic than any of the three examples given by Mr. Mellon. It places 
the National Gallery among the few museums that are rich in the 
works of this rarest of Dutch masters. 

In the Flemish School, with a large group of excellent examples 
of Anthony Van Dyck, the portrait of Marchesa Elena Grimaldi is 
of course the capital acquisition. Obviously, it is just a portrait 
d’apparat—probably there was nothing in the Marchesa to incite 
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the latent psychologist in Van Dyck—but what a magnificent show 
the painter puts on, with the translucent, cherry colored parasol, 
the eager Moor, and the stately and self-confident image of a fine 
figure of a gentlewoman. My heart does not speed its beat before 


it, but my hat comes off and stays off. 

It is hard to confess that in visits to the Widener collection ex- 
tending over thirty-five years I have paid little attention to the 
English pictures. One takes the portraitists for granted in our 
American great houses, and the English pictures at Elkins Park 
were not in the gallery, but comfortably (and for a visitor con- 
fusingly) scattered among the living rooms. The two Constables, 
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NEROCCIO DI BARTOLOMMEO LANDI, Portrait Bust of a Lady, panel, 19 x 12°4 inches, National Gallery. The inscription reads, 
“Although by wondrous dexterity I may reach the summit of human achievement, yet l am doomed to failure. A mortal, I 
am pitting my art against that of the Gods.” Possibly a portrait of Alessandra Piccolomini, of a ruling Sienese family 
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JOHN CONSTABLE, Wivenhoe Park, Essex, oil, 2144 x 3914 inches, National Gallery. Painted in 1816, exhibited at Royal Academy, 1817 


JOSEPH M. W. TURNER, Venice: Dogana and S. Giorgio Maggiore, oil, 36 x 48 inches. Painted 1834 and shown at Royal Academy same year 
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recisely spanning the gulf between Constable as a tight and as a 
ree painter, are very precious additions. If the Gallery were to 
equire three or four of Constable’s little oil sketches it would 
rave all of the pioneer landscapist that an American museum really 
needs. The three splendid examples of Turner’s landscape style 
icely round out the representation of this artist at the National 
sallery. 

In these notes on the paintings I have ruthlessly ignored a few 
zxreat attributions which, though correct enough, do not seem to me 
o be carried by great pictures, and I have by the limitation of my 
scope, passed over dozens of exceptionally fine pictures which add 
mostly quantitatively to the present richness of the National 
sallery. 


DONATELLO, The David of the Casa Martelli, marble. One of the two 
Widener Donatellos that enrich the collection of the National Gallery 
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RENOIR, La Danseuse, oil, 554 


x 37%, National Gallery. Outstanding 


among a fine group of nineteenth century French paintings in the bequest 


To many, the value of the two Donatellos—the bronze Bust of a 
Cupid and the marble David—will seem greater than that of the 
two Bellinis. In any eternal aspect that is probably true. How- 
ever that may be, the two Donatellos and the fine series of small 
Italian bronzes raise the National Gallery nearly to the level of the 
great European museums in Italian sculpture. 

French sculpture of the eighteenth century is admirably repre- 
sented in this gift by three capital examples of Houdon and by a 
group of his contemporaries and immediate predecessors. To cover 
the lucid and elegantly formal sculpture of the eighteenth century 
in France the National Gallery will really need to add few items to 
the group it has through Mr. Widener’s generosity. 

The great richness of the Widener collection in what are called 
the applied arts lies apart from my theme. I never visited the col- 
lection without lingering before the potteries, porcelains and enam- 
els. These objects are throughout of the rarest sort, and what is 
much better, of the finest quality. 

I have considered this princely gift from the narrow point of view 
of a museum director thinking in terms of national and interna- 
tional prestige. If I have shown that by this gift Washington moves 
far toward its destined rank as a first-class city of art, I have done 
what I set out to do. But it should be clear that apart from such 
prestige values there are manifold reasons for gratitude to Mr. 
Widener—treasons of fuller understanding of the great artists, 
reasons of quiet and durable enjoyment of scores of artists and 
craftsmen who if not great are perpetually delightful. 
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ALL PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Gilt metal weather vane, Liberty. Collection of Holger Cahill. Drawn by Frances Cohen, Mass., Index of American Design 
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Painted pine ship’s ornament, late nineteenth century. Drawn by Elizabeth Moutal, Massachusetts, for the WPA Index of American Design 


EMBLEMS OF AMERICA 


BY MERLE COLBY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS who are participating in the Na- 
tional War Poster Competition might well begin their work by 
studying the great craft tradition that gave so noble an expression 
to the aspirations of the American people during the birth of the 
nation. They should investigate this tradition, familiarizing them- 
selves with its sources and its expression, ruthlessly clearing away 
the underbrush of ignorance and the weeds of sentimentality that 
have grown up about it during several generations of neglect. This 
they should do not only in order to re-state the tradition with au- 
thority, but to use it as a vantage-point from which to create 
powerful new symbols. 

The emblems of America are part of a tradition that began when 
prehistoric craftsmen wrought animal effigies on their warclubs and 
represented their deities by carved or painted symbols. Hence, these 
American emblems include designs as old as art itself: stars, ar- 
rows, clouds, the eagle, and similar symbols. But they also reflect 
the fact that they were created by a people determined to govern 
themselves. 

Thus the emblem of the eagle as represented on the Seal of ihe 
United States is not the heraldic eagle of feudal times nor the 
Roman imperial eagle, but the American bald eagle displayed in 


EDITOR’S NOTE: With the transference to the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art in New York of the more than twenty thousand 
plates that comprise the Index of American Design, this uniquely 
valuable collection, compiled by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in thirty-five states, becomes available for the first time under 
one roof to artists and designers. The move makes possible not only 
study of the individual plates but also the exhibition of selected 
groups such as the one now current at the Museum, which illustrates 
the theme of Mr. Colby’s article, and which will be available for 
booking by American museums after November 1. 


his natural colors of brown and white. The English maypole, em- 
blem of springtime and fertility, becomes in the new world the 
liberty pole, emblem of freedom from oppression. The number 
thirteen, associated in Christian Europe with bad luck, becomes a 
symbol of union, typified by the thirteen original states. This num- 
ber of course figures in the flag, and is repeated over and over 
in the great seal: thirteen bars in the shield borne by the eagle, 
thirteen olive leaves and fruit, thirteen arrows, thirteen stars in 
the “glory” over the eagle, thirteen letters in the motto, E Pluribus 
Unum. 


Pine sea chest carved and painted in Massachusetts c. 1840. Coll. of Helena 
Penrose and J. H. Edgette. Drawn by Roland Livingstone, New York City 


Wooden eagle, carved and painted by Schimmel, Pennsylvania, during 
the nineteenth century. Drdwn by Alice Domey, Index of American Design 


The classic Phrygian or Liberty cap, red for courage in France, 
became blue for hope in the United States, and was usually shown 
with a white border upon which there were thirteen stars. Columbia 
was usually represented as a young woman in classical robes, al- 
though in the 1870’s and 1880’s she sometimes appeared dressed in 
the height of fashion on the arm of Uncle Sam. Uncle Sam’s gar- 
ments were borrowed from a favorite stage character, Brother 


Wooden eagle, carved and painted by Schimmel, Pennsylvania, during 
the nineteenth century. Drawn by Alice Domey, Index of American Design 
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Stoneware crock, made during the late eighteenth century in New 


York. Coll. of the Museum of Folk Arts. Drawing by Y olande De Lasse. 


Jonathan, prototype of the rural Yankee, hence of the Americar 
people. 

Although the artisans and craftsmen of the early Republic hac 
little opportunity to study art techniques, the symbols of unity anc 
freedom which they designed and executed show a great vitality 
of expression and much awareness of tradition. This craft tradition 
handed down from master to apprentice, was supplemented by 
such books as the “Artists’ Repository,” used by William Rush 
the Philadelphia sculptor (1756-1833), and the “Artist’s Assistant,’ 
a copy of which was in Washington’s library. 

The history of the evolution of the design for the Great Seal— 
the six years of trial and error, the insistence on an emblem tha 
should at once express power and liberty, the struggle betweer 
allegorical and heraldic designs and their resolution in the symbo 
of the American eagle—is significant of a strong popular tradition 
No less significant is the fact that the reverse of the seal, fron 
which popular symbols of unity and freedom are conspicuously 
absent, remains uncut today, more than a century and a half afte1 
its approval by Congress. The face of the seal was called by thi 
historian Justin Winsor, from his complacent vantage-point at the 
close of the nineteenth century, “naively archaic.” Today we shoul 
rather call it sturdy and expressive, well fitted to symbolize th« 
aspirations of a young and confident people. 

Makers of popular patriotic emblems worked in a variety o 
materials: wood, stone, iron, brass, copper, earthenware, textiles 
paper. The emblems figured on flags, tavern signs, weathervanes 
gateposts and grills, mantelpieces, glassware, crockery, coverlets 
and wallpaper. Among favorite designs were the eagle, the figur 
of Liberty, the liberty cap, the liberty tree, the liberty bell, th 
figure of Columbia, Uncle Sam, Brother Jonathan, Minute-Men 
the rattlesnake with the motto “Don’t Tread on Me,” and a crossec 
sword and musket and three clasped hands emerging from plain 
checked, and linen sleeves to symbolize the union of all classes. 

Foremost in popularity was the American eagle, which had bee1 
recently adopted as the emblem of the United States, and figure: 
on the national arms. When President Washington made his tri 


Figure of Liberty, carved and painted by Eliodore 
Patete, W.Va., after 1863. Collection of Mrs. Juliana 
Force. Drawing by Elizabeth Moutal, Massachusetts 


umphal tour in 1783 he was saluted everywhere by eagles. During 
the ensuing fifty years the eagle appeared on transparencies in the 
windows of public buildings; on ladies’ fans and gentlemen’s but- 
tons; on ships as the figurehead, and also on counterboards over 
cabin doorways, and as billet heads; as carved and gilded orna- 
ments over house doorways, and as brass knockers; as decorations 
on furniture and china; and as designs for coverlets and wallpaper. 

A hundred years after the Revolution, this craft tradition was 
still alive. An illustrated catalogue issued in 1877 by Horstmann 
Brothers and Company of Philadelphia, in addition to military and 
naval insignia and insignia of police, firemen, and members of 
patriotic and temperance societies, depicts a series of flagstaff 
ornaments of carved and gilded wood and of brass. Emblems shown 
in this catalogue include the American eagle perched on an orb, 
gilded wooden acorns, darts, feathers, and crosses. 

But as the tide of industrialism rose and the apprentice system 
disappeared, craft tradition fell into disuse. However, many fine 
examples of American emblems have survived, a number of which 
have been splendidly recorded by the WPA Index of American 
Design. 

“These popular emblems,” writes Holger Cahill in his introduc- 
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tion to the Museum picture book relating to the exhibition,* “are 
distinguished by a racy, idiomatic vitality of expression, and by the 
craftsman’s feeling for sound construction, simplicity, and just 
proportion. Springing from the heart of the folk experience they 
concentrate the meanings of the democratic tradition. It is signifi- 
cant that they are, without exception, emblems of unity and 
freedom, indicating a deep popular recognition and acceptance of 
the idea that in a democracy the whole people must move as a 
united body in all matters affecting the integrity and ideals of the 
nation. The choice of these emblems, in itself, is a symbol of the 
selective and creative forces at work in American society. It is a 
responsibility of the artists and writers who are placing their 
skills at the service of the national war effort to familiarize them- 
selves with this traditional material, to study its sources in the life 
of the people, and to know the popular symbols which have been 
created to express and transmit the historic meanings of democ- 
racy.” 


* EMBLEMS OF UNITY AND FREEDOM. 46 reproductions, one in color and 
the balance in sepia. 25¢ plus 5¢ postage. The Metropolitan Museum of 


Art, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN ART RESEARCH COUNCI 


THE.NEED FOR reliable information on the works of 
American artists has been recognized for some time. We have had 
plenty of biographies and appreciations, but not much thorough 
study of their actual works. The most important thing about an 
artist in the last analysis, is his work. To locate and identify it, to 
separate the genuine from the spurious, and to make a permanent 
record of it for the future, is the most valuable service that a re- 
search worker can perform. 

This has been done for almost every leading European artist 
of the nineteenth century, but for few Americans. The available 
knowledge on even the chief figures is often inaccurate and frag- 
mentary. There is no complete data on works in private collections 
or even in museums. Well-known pictures have dropped out of 
sight. On only a few artists are there adequate catalogues. 

The situation as to authenticity in American art is increasingly 
serious. There is scarcely a leading artist of the past whose work 
has not been forged. A conspicuous example is Albert Ryder. The 
small number of his paintings, their high value, and the fact that 
they looked easy to imitate, have attracted forgers for many years. 
Today the business is a major industry, and there are at least five 
times as many pseudo-Ryders as genuine ones. In this avalanche 
of fakes the real Ryder has been buried. Even the fakers no longer 
know what he was like; they are imitating each other. Here is one 
of America’s greatest artists, who died only twenty-five years ago, 
but whose art is almost lost to us: 

Ryder is an extreme example, but there are many others. The 
proportion of false to genuine Blakelocks is about the same as with 
Ryder. Winslow Homer, with his unmistakable style, would seem 
the last man to attract forgers; yet over three hundred posthumous 
Homers have already been recorded. Of this generation, Inness, 
Whistler, Martin, Wyant, Duveneck, Sargent and others have been 
widely forged. In fact it is difficult to name a single well-known 
figure, of this period or earlier, who is immune. And forgeries of 
more recent men are already beginning to appear. 

The forger’s chief victim is the inexperienced collector; but he is 
by no means the only victim. Well known collectors and dealers 
and even important museums have been victimized. Institutions 
which would not purchase an old master without thorough investi- 
gation have too frequently, in their acquisitions and exhibitions 
of American art, shown unawareness that problems of authenticity 
exist in this field also. 

The remedy is more accurate and more complete data on the 
works of American artists. Nothing is so calculated to deter forgers. 
The rarity of forgeries of Thomas Eakins, for example, can be 
explained largely by the existence of a catalogue of his pictures. 
Aside from their use in combating forgery, such records have a 
permanent value as firsthand sources of information on American 
art. 

A vast amount of documentation exists in the American field, 
especially for the last hundred years. Pictures were reproduced 
and described in contemporary books, magazines and newspapers, 
and were exhibited and sold at auction. Records of the artist’s 
dealers are sometimes still available. Often the artist’s family, 
friends, or pupils are living, and his letters and journals are extant. 
All of this makes for a completeness of documentation such as did 
not exist in any earlier period. A large proportion of the works of 
our leading artists can be proved to be genuine by evidence that 
is not a matter of opinion but of objective fact. Even in extreme 
cases like Ryder and Blakelock, where forgeries outnumber 
genuine pictures, there is a nucleus of works whose authenticity 
is beyond question. 

By intensive study of this body of unquestionably authentic 
works, using X-ray, microscope and other laboratory methods 
where necessary, information on their style and physical character- 
istics can be gained for comparison with other works which lack 
documentation. On the basis of such thorough knowledge the ex- 
pert is prepared to form opinions on authenticity. 

The field of early American art presents different problems. 
Contemporary records are extremely meagre. Many portraits are 
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unsigned. Traditional attributions are often misleading. Befo 
the days of modern criticism anonymous pictures were ascribed * 
the most famous artists to whom they bore any resemblance; th 
any pre-Revolutionary portrait of a severe realistic type beca 
a Copley. At first this was innocent enough, but more recent. 
the faker has entered the scene with his forged signatures, r 
paintings and fictitious pedigrees. 

Due to the lack of firsthand records in early American a 
attribution has to be based largely on stylistic grounds, and — 
more a matter of opinion than in periods nearer our own tim 
Naturally scholars do not always agree, any more than they doi 
older European fields. But the data on which opinions are base 
is increasing year by year. Laboratory examination is exposin 
modern forgeries, repaintings and added signatures, and is als 
building up information on artists’ technical methods. Some of th 
best efforts of our scholars are being devoted to these problem: 
and already there is an increasing consensus of opinion 0 
essential points. 

The day is past when the individual expert can attempt to cove 
all American’ art. This is a day of specialists who know a singl 
period or a few artists, but know them thoroughly. There are no 
a number of such experts in the museum field and outside. How 
ever, they have been handicapped by lack of research assistance 
of laboratory facilities, and of public understanding of their work 
Museums, on the other hand, have not known to whom to turn fo 
reliable information. Research of the thorough kind that is neede 
cannot be done singlehanded and the whole problem of authenticit 
has grown beyond the individual expert’s control. The time ha 
come for a broader cooperative effort. 

In February, 1942, the Whitney Museum of American Art pre 
posed that the museums of the country, acting in cooperatior 
should sponsor a central agency for research in American art 
in particular relation to problems of authenticity. At a meeting a 
the Whitney Museum on April 11, 1942, the matter was discusse 
by fifteen directors and representatives of museums, and it wa 
agreed that such an agency should be established under the nam: 
of the American Art Research Council. For the present the office 
are in the Whitney Museum. The Museum’s Director, Juliana Force 
was appointed Chairman of the Council, and the Museum’s Re 
search Curator, Lloyd Goodrich, and Curator, Hermon More, wer 
appointed respectively Director and Associate Director of th 
Council. An advisory Committee was formed, comprised of cura 
tors and directors of the Addison Gallery of American Art, the Ar 
Institute of Chicago, the Brooklyn Museum, the Cleveland Museun 
of Art, the Detroit Institute of Arts, the Fogg Art Museum, the Lo 
Angeles County Museum, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, th 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the Museum of Modern Art, Ney 
York, the Museum of the City of New York, the National Galler 
of Art, the Philadelphia Museum of Art, the Rhode Island Schoo 
of Design, the City Art Museum, St. Louis, the Virginia Museun 
of Fine Arts, the Worcester Museum of Art, the Yale Universit 
Art Gallery, the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisc 
and the New York Historical Society. 

The Whitney Museum is contributing the offices, the clerical as 
sistance, and the services of Mr. Goodrich and Mr. More, wh 
will devote half their time to the Council. The Brooklyn Museun 
is contributing the services of its laboratory expert, Mr. Sheldox 
Keck, and the use of the Museum’s laboratory. Financial con 
tributions have been made by many of the interested institution: 
and it is hoped that more will be forthcoming as the work of the 
Council progresses. 

With the cooperation of museums and of experts outside o 
museums, the Council will compile records of the works of leading 
American artists. These records will include photographs, X-ray: 
if necessary, information as to medium, size, signature, date, his: 
tory, owners, exhibitions, reproductions and auction sales. As 4 
beginning, about fifty of the most prominent artists will be selectec 
for recording. There are a number of important artists, particularly 
in the later nineteenth century, on whom (Continued on page 230) 
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NEIGHBORS TO THE NORTH 


BY WALTER ABELL 


THE EXHIBITION OF contemporary Canadian painting 
now at the Addison Gallery of American Art in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, was undertaken, according to the gallery, “with the be- 
lief that in focussing our attention on the arts of our war allies, 
the Spanish American Republics, Great Britain, Australia, we have 
not done enough to increase our understanding of our English and 
French-speaking neighbors to the north. Not only does the con- 
temporary art of Canada stand well on its own merits, but it also 
provides a means of promoting even more friendly relations than 
already exist by deepening our common cultural appreciation and 
respect.” The spirit of entente cordiale expressed by these words 
will be widely shared by both American and Canadian observers 
as they approach the exhibition. 

It is an exhibition of considerable moment to Canadian-American 
relations in art. To Americans it offers a chance to see and appraise 
the first representative selection of contemporary Canadian paint- 
ing shown by an American museum during recent years. It may 
thus be regarded as providing at least a partial exchange for several 
large displays of American art circulated in Canada. To Canadians 
the exhibition affords not only the honor of an American showing, 
but also an opportunity—all too rarely met with—to assess their 
country’s artistic effort in the light of American critical reactions. 

Visitors who approach the exhibition in search of a distinctive 
Canadian style will probably be disappointed. By and large the 
work on view reveals Canada as an active participant in the inter- 
national movements of modern art, rather than the creator of an 
artistic language specifically and uniquely her own. There is much 
in common with recent trends in the United States and other coun- 
tries; much to show modern French influence, especially in the 
French Canadian portion of the exhibition. 


As will be indicated later, the international, rather than more 
consciously national, flavor of the show is due in part to the choice 
of entries. A more distinctively Canadian impact could have been 
produced had such been the purpose of the organizer of the exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director of the Addison Gallery. 
But the whole issue of nationalism in art is so complex that the 
visitor concerned with this aspect of things may well pause to ask 
himself a number of questions. To what degree can or should ar- 
tistic nationalism persist in a world which daily grows more inter- 
national in all its aspects, and which recognizes some form of inter- 
national order as one of the essentials to its ultimate survival? Is 
not self-conscious nationalism in art sometimes an escape from the 
more difficult task of producing art of a sufficiently high calibre 
to be internationally valid? And with specific reference to French 
Canada, has this New-World offshoot of French life and French 
culture perhaps a more natural and legitimate reason for follow- 
ing French art than has the non-French-speaking world? 

No attempt can be made to discuss these questions within the 
brief scope of the present comments. At least one significant fact, 
however, may be noted. This exhibition, like recent good-neighbor 
showings from South America, seems to indicate that the cultural 
ties between the nations of the New World are closer than we 
suspected; that the basic resemblances between our arts outweigh 
the differences, and that culturally we have all been participating 
in international movements to a much larger degree than we have 
been developing individual traits in isolation. Not American, Cana- 
dian, Mexican, Chilean art, but a comparatively unified art of the 
western hemisphere—indeed of the modern world—is what the 
present implies and the future seems to promise. 

To the writer, at least, it seems that this should be a matter 
for rejoicing rather than regret. Needing mediums of international 
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A. vy. AcKSON, Lake Algoma, oil. Jackson belongs to the Group of Seven 


HENRI MASSON, Carl, Charcoal drawing, 1941. Masson lives in Ottawa 


CARL SCHAEFFER, Wheat Stacks, water color, 1939. From Toronto 


DAVID MILNE, Blue Sky Over Waterfront, water color, 1940. Toronto 


understanding and unity, we already have one such medium in the 
common language of art. Regional and personal variations will 
undoubtedly continue to arise wherever a distinctive environment, 
a local way of life, or the force of individual genius so inspires, 
but that schools of art should be segregated from each other by 
political boundaries would be an obstruction to artistic progress 
for all concerned. 

Not so much by its differences, charming as these may be when 
they arise spontaneously, but by its quality must the art of a 
country be judged. The essential question about such an exhibition 
as the present one is whether there is vital painting being done in 
Canada—painting that can stand with American and South Ameri- 
can art in representing hemispheric accomplishment. To this ques- 
tion the exhibition, I believe, gives an affirmative answer. 

One may feel in some examples a lingering of the danger current 
in Canadian art during recent decades: a tendency to accept decora- 
tive pattern as an easy substitute for the more complex and en- 
during harmonies of form. But there is also ample evidence of 
vision in its deeper aspects and in a variety of manifestations. 

Jackson’s Algoma Lake, Harris’s Lake Superior Sketch and Lis- 
mer’s drawing of Driftwood represent—perhaps too sparsely—the 
work of the Group of Seven, Canada’s major effort in the interpre- 
tation of regional environment. These works translate the big stark. 
ness of the continent’s northern wilderness into impressive moods 
of line and color. Equivalent to their interpretation of a young 
country is the inquiring sensitivity which makes Robert’s Boy seem 
symbolic of young humanity. The somber water colors of the same 
artist burn with true pictorial fire. Humphrey’s Draped Head (a 
self-portrait) has impressed itself deeply upon many observers and 
well embodies the penetrating structural vision by which the work 
of this artist is distinguished. David Milne’s water colors (see Blue 
Sky Over Waterfront, though a reproduction belies the elusive 
charm of the original) would be unique in any country, and are 
certain to arouse the wonder and delight of the discriminating 
wherever they are shown. Lemieux’s Le Conseil applies regional 
interests to a whimsical interpretation of French Canadian life and 
in the Christening by S. Marie Bouchard we have a French Cana. 
dian version of the eternal youth of the modern primitive. So with 
a considerable number of the other works on view. There is sub: 
stance, integrity of creative purpose, variety of personal viewpoint. 

Looked at from the Canadian angle, the work of most of these 
artists has been long familiar and long admired, and the signifi. 
cance of the exhibition lies chiefly in a different quarter. Such ex: 
hibitions of Canadian art as have been shown abroad in recent 
years—they have circulated more widely in England and the Brit. 
ish dominions than in the United States—have been largely if no! 
entirely selected by Canadian authorities. This is perhaps the first 
time that an informed observer from another country has visited 
Canada, devoted a number of weeks to the study of its contempo 
rary art, and selected for exhibition purposes what he considered 


ost significant in the country’s pictorial production. An outside 

oint of view has thus been brought to bear upon Canadian art. 
Canadians cannot but look with keen interest to see how far it 
checks with their own evaluations and what new light it throws 
on their country’s artistic accomplishments. 

The Canadian public will no doubt find food for reflection in the 
fact that of the sixty-seven works on view there is only one, so far 
as | can determine, by an Associate of the Royal Canadian Acad- 
emy, and none by a full member of that body. In this respect Mr. 
Hayes has confirmed the statements of many Canadian critics that 
most of the vital work is being done by independent artists and 
by members of the smaller societies, rather than by the official 
heads and ostensible leaders of the country’s art. 

In a number of respects, on the other hand, Mr. Hayes’ selec- 
tions run interestingly counter to Canadian expectations. Proven 
creative leaders of the older generation are given small representa- 
tion as compared with younger and in many cases less known artists; 
efforts at distinctively Canadian forms of expression find less favor 
than the followers of international modernism; French-speaking 
Canadians are honored with large numbers of artists and entries. 
In all these respects the exhibition reverses established Canadian 
precedents. 

As already noted, the Group of Seven, widely accepted as the 
most distinctively Canadian development in painting since the first 
World War, has only three of its members represented in the show 
and they by only one work each. In contrast to this restricted show- 
ing, a number of less familiar figures, including such painters as 
Alfred Pellan, whose work was done mainly in France and is dis- 
tinctly “School of Paris,” are represented by three or four pic- 
tures each. Some established names are completely omitted, among 
others: Emily Carr, Pegi Nichol, F. H. Varley, Bertram Brooker 
and Marc Fortin. 

These variations from the accepted order are certain to provoke 
widespread discussion in Canada, challenging critics and collectors 
to modify some of their previous evaluations or to justify them. It 
is to be hoped that arrangements will be made for showing the ex- 
hibition in Canadian centers after its display in the United States, 
in order that Canadian observers may check their reactions by 
the direct impact of the work itself and thus have a sound basis 
on which to form their ultimate conclusions. Whatever those con- 
clusions may be, every person interested in Canadian art owes a 
debt of gratitude to the Addison Gallery of American Art and to 
Mr. Hayes in particular, for affording them a stimulating experi- 
ence. It is only to be regretted that difficulties of transportation 
rendered impracticable the original plan to complete the exhibi- 
tion with a display of Canadian sculpture. 


JACK NICHOLS, Sick Boy with Glass, wash drawing. From Toronto 
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DENYSE GADBOIS, Le Matin, oil. Gadbois hails from Montreal, Quebec 


PHILIP SURREY, The Smoker, oil, in the show at the Addison Gallery 


WILLIAM BLAKE, Elohim Creat 
ing Adam, color printed draw 
ing, 1795, 17% x 2314 inches 
London, coll. of Tate Galler) 
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BRITISH WAR TIME ACQUISITIONS 


BY JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 


DURING THE RAIDS on London in the autumn of 1949, 
the Tate Gallery was struck on several occasions both by high ex- 
plosive and incendiary bombs with the result that temporarily the 
building has been rendered quite unfit for exhibition purposes. 
By far the greater proportion of the works of art had been removed 
to refuge houses in the country immediately prior to the outbreak 
of war; of those which for various reasons had been stored in the 
Gallery, where a specially constructed strong-room had been put 
up, not one was damaged. It became necessary, however, not only to 
abandon any idea of holding wartime exhibitions at the Gallery, but 
also to evacuate the administrative offices to one of the country de- 
pots. This step has in no way adversely affected the development of 
the collection, and it is a remarkable fact that during the war 
period 1939-1942 it has expanded on a scale without precedent in 
its history. 

The Tate Gallery collection of painting and sculpture consists of 
the British national collections of English art from Hogarth to the 
present day and of the art of other countries from approximately 
1800. It is not well endowed. Yet the trustees have been able during 
the three years of war to ensure the representation in the collection 
of all the finer currents of contemporary British painting. At the same 
time, a succession of gifts and bequests has greatly enriched the 
representation of nineteenth century painting generally. It seemed 
at first improbable that any early opportunity would present itself 
of displaying these new possessions to the public. However, the for- 
tunate and continuing lull in the intensity of air attacks on Great 
Britain made it possible to arrange for an exhibition of the wartime 
acquisitions in London. Rooms were courteously lent by the Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Undoubtedly its outstanding feature was a magnificent series of 
nine colour prints including the Elohim Creating Adam and 
the Elijah About to Ascend in a Chariot of Fire by William 
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Blake, presented to the Gallery by Mr. Graham Robertson. The 
force and passion of these works contrasts, but does not conflict 
with the highly refined. aestheticism of the other important grouy 
of works by a single artist, eight watercolors by Rossetti bequeathec 
by R. Beresford Heaton, all of which were executed before 1865 
and consequently display the freshness of spirit which faded fron 
the artist’s later work. Among them are Dante’s Vision of Rache 
and Leah and a small picture greatly admired by Sargent, Hou 
Sir Perceval, Sir Bors and Sir Galahad Received the Sancgreal 
Other works shown by artists of, or connected with, the Pre 
Raphaelite Brotherhood were examples of the art of Madox Brown 
Holman Hunt, Arthur Hughes and Burne-Jones. 

Important additions to the Gallery’s representation of the work 
of European and American painters in the nineteenth and twentietl 
centuries were also included in the exhibition. The most valuable o! 
these comprised the Montague Shearman bequest consisting of 
among other works, Sisley’s Chemin du Vieux Bac a By, Lautrec’s 
Les Deux Amies (1893), View of Montmartre by Utrillo anc 
an exquisite /nterior in gouache and pastel by Vuillard. Othe 
examples of European painting in the exhibition were Head of « 
Servant Girl by Renoir and an unusual Forain, Girl Bathing, botl 
from the Hugh Walpole bequest, and Paul Klee’s Der Schloss 
berg Von S, the gift of the Contemporary Art Society. Whistler’ 
Valparaiso—Crépuscule in Flesh Colour and Green (1866), the 
first of the nocturnes was also on view, given by Mr. Grahan 
Robertson together with Sargent’s brilliant Portrait of W. Crahan 
Robertson. Examples of European painting purchased by the 
Trustees included pictures by Max Ernst, Mare Chagall anc 
André Bauchant. 

Purchases have chiefly contributed to the representation of con 
temporary British painting. A number of works by Augustus Joh1 
include his Canadian Soldier and his early, penetrating portrai 


JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER, Valparaiso—Crepuscle in Flesh-colour and 
Green, oil, 1866, g x 2934, London, in the collection of the Tate Gallery 


SARGENT, W. Graham Robertson, oil, 1895, 891% x 45, Tate Gallery ae : 
MAURICE UTRILLO, View of Montmartre, oil, 21 x 28%, the Tate Gallery 
MARC CHAGALL, Le Soir, oil, 1915, 14 x 1214, London, Tate Gallery 
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of the poet W. B. Yeats. The late W. R. Sickert (1860-1942) and 
his exact contemporary, the late P. Wilson Steer, are fully repre- 
sented; especially notable pictures are Sickert’s Interior of St. 
Marks and Steer’s Beach at Walberswick, the latter displaying a 
curious affinity with Seurat. The work of the present generation of 
British painters, of which a wide selection was on view, provides 
evidence of the continuing influence of Impressionism, transmitted 
by Steer and Sickert and illustrated by the work of such differing 
personalities as Allan Gwynne-Jones, Edward’ le Bas and Victor 
Pasmore. But these contemporary paintings reveal more emphati- 
cally a neoromantic tendency, sometimes approximating, as in the 
work of Edward Burra and Paul Nash, to surrealism, and even 
more marked in the work of Graham Sutherland and in David 
Jones’ illustrations to Mallory. The individualistic art of Stanley 
Spencer, two of whose pictures were shown, may be related to that 
of the Pre-Raphaelites and of Blake. 

For practical reasons it was not possible to show sculpture in 
the exhibition. T important pieces, Eric Gill’s Mankind and 
Henry Moore’s Reclining Figure were acquired while on loan to 
the New York World’s Fair; the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, has kindly consented to house them until they can be re- 
turned to London. 


PRIVATE MORGAN DOUGLAS, Convoy on Maneuvers, water color painted at Ft. Custer. The artist is a member of the Custer Army Illustrators 


GUNS AND BRUSHES 


BY FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


WORLD WAR TI was a singing war. World War II promises 
to be won to a refrain of paintings and drawings, so far as Amer- 
ica’s armed forces are concerned. 

Now, nearly a year after our declaration, we still hear the ques- 
tion, “Where are the equivalents of ‘Over There’, of ‘The Long 
Long Trail’, of ‘Roses Are Blooming in Picardy’?” These were the 
stirring, the sentimental, the romantic songs that lifted the men’s 
spirits and made their tasks less formidable in 1918. Where are 
their sequels today? 

The young men of the United States’ armed forces may have 
provided an answer—and a surprising one it is. A different gen- 
eration, a different viewpoint, and a different war, of much greater 
dimensions than the last, apparently called for a different interpre- 
tation. Music may be the meringue on the recreation hours in camp; 
but throughout the country a surprising number of young soldiers 
are spending their precious leisure time in the more tangible 
pleasures of painting and sketching their reactions, their attitudes, 
their aspirations, their faith, as well as a vivid record of all aspects 
of life in the armed forces. 

In addition, art museums and organizations are devoting special 
attention to service men, arranging exhibitions in their galleries as 
well as sending shows on tour through the camps, and inviting sol- 
dier-artists to enter their works in exhibitions and competitions. The 
young men’s response has amazed even the most sanguine hopes of 
the art world. So extensive is the national activity involving soldiers 
and art that only a few widely separated projects can be mentioned 
as a mere sampling. 

The project at Fort Custer, near Battle Creek, Michigan, had its 
inception in the late spring of 1941 as a modest recreation activity. 
A number of men stationed there had had some training in art, or 
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were otherwise interested, and wanted to spend their leisure tim 
drawing and painting. With the Army’s approval, the group wa 
first sponsored by the Post Morale Officer, Major Harry E. Coope: 
Sidney W. Seeley of the Michigan Arts and Crafts, was soon a] 
pointed art director. The men tried out various places: the Servic 
Club was disturbingly noisy, the Library was too crowded, th 
Hostess House staff too insistent upon neatness. But the group wa 
determined; and six weeks after its formation, the men obtaine 
half a building as permanent quarters, and soon began to produc 
work which the Army found valuable: posters advertising boxin; 
movies, games and many other recreational activities. Silkscree 
equipment had to be installed to increase the volume of finishe 
work. There is now also a small printing press capable of turnin 
out any type of poster or printing material up to 12 by 18 inches i 
size. The men were encouraged to transcribe Army life in a deci 
mentary fashion, which they did in a straightforward manner, simp] 
and unaffectedly. They depicted barracks scenes, soldiers on th 
march, bayonet practice, armored cars in action and numerous othe 
activities. 

The group, most of whose members were former commercié 
artists, called itself Custer Army Illustrators. In mid-summer, 194 
they put on a show at the Kingman Museum, Battle Creek. La: 
July they held their second annual there, and press critics foun 
“notable evidence of growth in depth of understanding and phil 
sophical approach.” Between these displays, their work had achieve 
sufficient renown to be given an exhibition last February at th 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. Furthermore, in the compet 
tion for art by men of the armed forces sponsored last spring b 
Life Magazine (which we will discuss presently) eleven Cust 
artists had work accepted, and one of them (Private Gaylord Flory 
captured a prize. The group continues to work with enthusiasm du: 
ing the short intervals between army training and duties. Becaus 


f these short working periods, the principal medium employed is 

uick-drying water color, particularly gouache. However, Corporal 

allace Brodeur is painting a series of twelve murals for the Sta- 
tion Hospital Dayroom to represent each step in the medical sery- 
ices, from the battlefield to base hospital. The group is also doing 
a series of panels for the Reception Center, and Private Morgan 
Douglas is working on a series of large watercolor panels for ihe 
Field Artillery Dayrooms. 

In producing material to be used in the Division’s training pro- 
gram, the group is fortunate in having temporarily released to it 
men capable of giving intelligent assistance. It attempts to main- 
tain a small staff of limited service men upon whom it can depend 
for various types of work. 

The Custer Illustrators’ work is on loan throughout the reserva- 
tion, and shows are changed every six weeks. A Custer exhibition 
was shown last month at the Detroit Institute of Arts. The group 
now works under Special Service Office, commanded by Captain 
George O. Kribs, who has contributed much to its success. About 
one hundred and twenty-five men have been contacted to date. Ap- 
proximately half of them continue to send work to Director Seeley 
regardless of where they are stationed; he encourages and supplies 
artists once contacted. Because of this policy, the Custer Illustrators 
now has representatives in approximately thirty military camps in 
the United States, and quite a number in foreign service. There is, 
too, a large group-interest on the part of young soldiers with little 
experience in painting, who wish to undertake it for recreation; but 
at present the Director is obliged to confine his attentions to soldier- 
aftists already able and experienced, in view of the heavy demands 
upon the group. 

The Studio Workshop at the Field Artillery Replacement Center, 
Fort Bragg, N. C., was the idea of one man, Corporal Frank Duncan, 
Jr., of New Rochelle, N. Y., then a private, who had studied at 
Yale University School of Fine Arts. Early in 1942 he completed 
his military training, which he found “tough, relentless and dif- 
ferent.” “I changed and hardened,” he said. “I became a cannoneer. 
But, during those rare hours when time was mine, I’d relax and 
do a water color. I won a first prize. (Given by the Hobby Guild 
of America.) Life reproduced it in color (February 11) and the 
net result was $45 worth of encouragement.” 

Corporal Duncan undertook to design a mural for the Service 
Club, and his reputation attracted the attention of General Edwin 
Parker, who summoned the young artist to his office to discuss the 
mural. Corporal Duncan proved to be not only a talented artist 
but a persuasive talker; he came away with General Parker’s O.K. 
not only on the mural, but also on Duncan’s pet day dream, an art 
project for the FARC, Fort Bragg. An old wooden building (a Fort 
Bragg sergeant termed it a “down-at-the-heels hut”) was moved to 
Corporal Duncan’s area and was remodeled with north windows 


Service men viewing Life’s exhibition at the National Gallery of Art 


according to his specifications. The Army furnished book cases, 
tables and chairs, but left material details to Corporal Duncan. 

He wrote letters to his friends, and to a few national organiza- 
tions, including The American Federation of Arts. He told an ap- 
pealing story, saying in part, “The primary aim of this (Studio 
Workshop) will be to encourage the men of the armed forces to 
re-create scenes from the depths of experience totally foreign to 
most of us; to record and preserve for all time, as a part of Amer- 
ica’s heritage. At 5 P. M., when the men have put aside their guns, 
it will be their privilege to use this building, to read from a hand- 
picked library from William Lyon Phelps and other sources. This 
studio,” he concluded, “is a special thing. It’s a place for those 
whose time is short and valuable; a place where pool tables, juke 
boxes and cooperative sings are unpopular.” This letter fetched 
gratifying responses. The studio equipment it brought permits work 
in many media—oil, egg tempera, watercolor and drawing. 

Toward the end of April, Corporal Duncan’s group had its first 
exhibition prior to entrance in Life’s competition. “I don’t know 
what our artistic greatness is in terms of prizes and medals, and 
in a sense I think this is unimportant. The big thing lies in what 
is being done for the soldier, his time, and his talent. People are 
apt to steam-roller such activities in the face of war, but I believe 
such pursuits should be kept going, even if on a small and in- 
sufficient scale.” 

General Parker was transferred, and Corporal Duncan feared the 
Studio Workshop would collapse; but he found that incoming 
General Donald C. Cubbison was also interested and sympathetic. 
Corporal Duncan continued to work on his heroic’ mural for the 
Service Club, which he is painting in egg tempera; it will be 
40 by 134% feet, covering an area of 350 square feet. The Group 
put on an exhibition last month in Raleigh, sponsored by the 
North Carolina State Art Society; this month an exhibition will 
open in Chapel Hill, at the University of North Carolina, along 
with the Life competition exhibition circulated by the American 
Federation of Arts. Seven artists of Corporal Duncan’s Studio 
Workshop (including himself) are also represented in Life’s show. 

Yet the group is small, numbering about twelve men at any given 
time. It is constantly changing, as men finish their training and are 
shipped out, while new men take their places. Corporal Duncan 
and two other artists now compose the staff of the Studio Work- 
shop—they are Corporal Melvin Robbins and Private Karl Fortess, 
a former student of the New York Art Students League and the 
Art Institute of Chicago, also associated with the Woodstock group. 
The Studio is completely democratic; it is open to all soldiers, 
whether their talents are established or unrealized; equipment and 
instruction are available to all interested. What type of work he 
does is every artist’s prerogative, except that it must concern itself 
with the Army, and preferably with our era. 


Studio Workshop, Fort Bragg, N. C. Originator Duncan standing at right 


PVTS. MANUEL BROMBERG AND HARRY 


“T haven’t said much of the fellows themselves,” Corporal Dun- 
can concluded, “or their woes and painting trials in combining a 
military daybreak with a nightfall all their own. Most of them are 
tired and bewildered, but the Studio has a neat effect—it surprises 
them into painting.” Corporal Duncan’s guiding hand will soon be 
removed from this art project of the FARC, Fort Bragg, for he 
is to be transferred to General Parker’s “Lightning Division” at 
Camp Butner. But it is fervently hoped that the impetus already 
given The Studio Workshop will keep it, flourishing. 

More than a year ago, an experimental Service Arts project was 
inaugurated at Fort Bragg (August 18, 1941) sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts and the College Art Association. 
It was conducted by Bartlett H. Hays, Jr., and Sumner McK. 
Crosby, with the cooperation of the post command. Its primary 


CORPORAL FRANK DUNCAN, Farewell, water color, Ft. Bragg. PRIVATE PAUL PETERS, Rainy Day, water color by another Custer Army Illustratoi 


purpose was to explore the possibilities, advantages and limitations 
of a residential program employing the arts for the enjoyment and 
participation of soldiers at the camp. The experiment also had the 
intent of assisting the Morale Branch of the War Department by 
pointing a way toward establishing art programs in the camps. 
Several groups of carefully planned exhibits were shown at the 
Post and FARC Service Clubs. Detailed information on_ this 
project was given in the MAGAZINE OF ART last January. 

Turning to the Middle West, one discovers a young art project 
at Camp Crowder, Missouri, which gives the impression of having 
appeared in full bloom after a few weeks’ efforts, rather than to 
have been laboriously built up. The Special Service Section of the 
Signal Corps Replacement Training Center discovered last spring 
that a number of soldier-artists were independently at work during 


DIX completing a mural at Keesler Field, Biloxi, Miss. pV’. MILES TUNNACLIFF, Army Butcher Ft. Custe 


their spare time. Corporal Nicholas S. Sabatino had won an award 
in Collier's “Shut Mouth” poster contest. Sergeant Charles A. Bauer, 
a former student of the Cleveland School of Art and Corporal Daniel 
Romano were at work on murals. The Section, through Lieutenant 
Colonel Ernest R. Rosenberg and Private Stanton J. Benjamin, 
appealed to various organizations, including The American Federa- 
tion of Arts. In a short time, they secured substantial donations 
of supplies from museums, department stores, artists’ professional 
groups and individuals. 

The Section converted a building into an art workshop, and 
about the middle of June, Colonel Rosenberg called a special meet- 
ing of all soldier-artists. Thirty-five men responded, and found the 
new workshop outfitted with 22 easels, tables, art books and maga- 
zines; the walls were hung with prints of famous paintings, and 
art supplies were provided by the Special Service Section. Enthu- 
siastic over the budding project, the men immediately began mak- 
ing rough-idea sketches in an ambitious program for the decoration 
of 7 recreation halls and 70 dayrooms. 

In the deep South, at Keesler Field, Mississippi, two young pri- 
yates, Harry Dix and Manuel Bromberg, are carrying the major 
responsibility for art activities. Both had established reputations 
as artists, with a number of achievements to their credit. Private 
Bromberg painted post-office murals under the Section of Fine Arts, 
FWA; Private Dix was a Carnegie prize-winner; and both had 
exhibited extensively. They were assigned to decorative art work 
at Keesler Field, and have planned a number of projects. The first 
to be completed was a Zodiac mural on the ceiling of the cocktail 
lounge in the Keesler Field Officers’ Club. 

The competition sponsored last spring by Life magazine pro- 
vided a major opportunity for all soldier-artists. An Art Competi- 
tion for Men of the Armed Forces, open to all personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Air Corps, Marine Corps and Coast Guard, its only 
condition as to subject matter was that it must relate to scenes 


and events connected with the artist’s experience while on active 
duty. More than 1500 paintings, drawings and prints were sent in 
by artists in camps all over the United States, and also from such 
remote outposts as Trinidad, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Greenland and 
Iceland. Purchase awards totalling $1,000, given by the maga- 
zine, were distributed among 11 prize winners. More than 100 works 
were shown in a large exhibition at the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C., during July. The widespread interest in creating 
art, demonstrated by soldier-artists throughout the country, was 
equalled by the interest of service men who were not artists, but 
who visited the gallery in large numbers from near-by camps 
throughout the month. 

This exhibition was taken over by the American Federation of 
Arts for circulation throughout the United States during the cur- 
rent season. Requests for the exhibition were received in such 
numbers that the Federation has been obliged to assemble a num- 
ber of smaller exhibitions (also from Life competition entries) 
to satisfy a portion of the many organizations eager to see and 
display the work of America’s service artists. Furthermore, the 
original sum of $1,000 in prizes to these men, has been supple- 
mented by sales made by the American Federation of Arts amount- 
ing to $1,250 (to September 25). 

There is much variety, as was expected, in the work done by these 
young men. However, its general character is illustrative, natural- 
istic, objective. Work in the modern idiom is present; but most of 
the work is presented in terms that the public and the artists’ 
fellows in the armed forces can understand. It is probably well that 
this is so. The artists are now recording new experiences of interest 
to the entire population; if their work were predominantly experi- 
mental, its message to the public would be correspondingly cir- 
cumscribed. When they return from the compelling experiment of 
war itself, they will have time to experiment with their art, in an 
atmosphere more conducive to significant production. 


PRIVATE SAM WAPLES, The Hunter, water color from the Custer Army Illustrators group at Fort Custer, near Battle Creek, Michigan 
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THE MAROGER MEDIUM 
BY REGINALD MARSH 


TWO YEARS AGO it was my good fortune to become a 
pupil of Jacques Maroger, of Paris, who conducts classes in the 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, three times a week, and once a week 
in the New York School of Fine and Applied Art. In this course, 
the pupil is taught the use of the oil emulsion medium of the 
Dutch, Flemish and Italian masters, rediscovered by Mr. Maroger 
a decade ago. It has been acclaimed most enthusiastically, and 
used by such modern masters as Raoul Dufy, Augustus John and 
Roger Fry, who wrote to its inventor: 

“Your name will stand, I hope, beside that of Van Eyck, as one 
of the great benefactors of artists of all time. I will be happy and 
proud to aid you in making your invaluable discovery known.” 

Almost every painter is aware of the difficulties and limitations 
of any of the paint mediums at hand today. Mr. Maroger’s medium 
has attracted myself, and many others, because of its much greater 
scope, its permanence, tractability, quickness, and simplicity. In 
contradistinction to either ordinary oil, or tempera, or oil-tempera 
methods, one can paint opaquely, semi-opaquely, transparently, wet 
into wet, wet over wet, with surprising swiftness, clarity and lumi- 
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Page of a letter to M. Maroger from 
Roger Fry, 48 Bernard St., London, Nov. 
14, 1931. Quoted in Mr. Marsh’s article 


nosity. The emulsion allows one to blend tones with ease and to gain 
any optical effect desired. The succinctness of this paint material, 
at once more robust, more delicate, with a greater and more subtle 
tonal scale, places an exacting demand on the painter-draughtsman. 
A painting done in ordinary oil, for' example, can be “smeared” 
and look “all right”; that is, a distant hill can be painted in with the 
same color, quality, and tone as the foreground figures, and appear 
adequate. But the Maroger medium, like that of the old masters, 
demands that the hill have its particular color, and shadow, a de- 
gree of transparency, etc.—to do what it is supposed to do. All 
objects in painting must be explained, as in’ the old masters. The 
medium itself resembles that of Rubens more than any other I 
have seen. 

Mr. Maroger, the inventor, worked a quarter of a century assidu- 
ously to rediscover the lost secrets. His experience as a restorer and 
painter, has well qualified him. Before the war, Mr. Maroger was 
Technical Director of the Laboratory of the Louvre, Professor of 
the Ecole du Louvre, and President of the French Society of the 
Restorers. His encyclopaedic knowledge of painting and method, 
gained from practical experience close to the source, has made 
him all the more a very important man in our midst. We need 
knowledge and procedure. Here is a man to give it. 


Fig. 1, PETER PAUL RUBENS, Philopoemen, oil, Paris, Louvre. Painted about 1620. For details showing impasto see following page 


THE SECRET OF VAN EYCK REGAINED 


BY JACQUES MAROGER 


TO STUDY THE DIFFERENCE between the paint- 
ing of the old masters and that of today, one must find a means 
of recognizing the great difference in the material used. 

An understanding of this is afforded by photographing a picture 
lit sharply from the side, bringing the impasto into strong relief. 
This is the best means of proving this difference without possibly 
injurious experiments with the painting itself. 

Illustrations given here are: (Fig. 1) the painting Philopoemen, 
by Rubens, in the Louvre, done about 1620; (Fig. 2) an enlarged 
detail of this picture, seen in ordinary light; (Fig. 3) the same 
detail lit sharply from the side. 

In the second photograph, we see practically no cracks, indi- 
cating that the picture is in an excellent state of preservation. 
The paint is blended or superimposed without any technical diffi- 
culties, according to the wishes of the painter. Transparent mate- 
rial here mixes marvelously with an opaque material—an impos- 
sibility with other mediums in use today. 

In the side-lighted third photograph, we note that the relief is 
not only in the impasto but in the transparent parts as well. In 
this relief the brush stroke remains intact without spreading, indi- 
cating that the thickness is not due to the degree of the pigment, 
but rather to a heavy oil and resin medium. We are not here deal- 
ing with a medium similar to oil and turpentine, which has a tend- 
ency to spread and become flat, but with a colloidal mixture pos- 
sessing, aside from its great transparency, the capacity of becoming 


supple under the pressure of the brush and holding its form when 
the pressure is withdrawn. 

What could this mixture be? 

In his life of Antonello da Messina, Vasari, writing one hun- 
dred and fifty years after the invention of Van Eyck, tells us that 
this “varnish” was obtained by boiling a mixture of linseed and 
walnut oils with certain other ingredients which he does not name. 

“By mixing colors with these oils he gave them a quality of great 
strength,” Vasari wrote. “When they were dry they were not only 
proof against water, but the colors were so strong that they were 
quite lustrous without any varnish and what was even more re- 
markable, they blended far better than the tempera.” 

In 1410, the date of his invention, Jan Van Eyck stood between 
two different techniques: that of oil, on the one hand, already 
described in the twelfth century by the monk Théophile, in which 
the colors became muddied in mixing and dried very slowly on 
the picture; and the glue painting, which had éclat, but dried too 
quickly. It was natural, then, for him to conceive the idea of blend- 
ing these two techniques in order to obtain a result having the 
quality of both of them. Thus he realized his “emulsion”. Its equiva- 
lent, which we have today, gives the same results as that of Van 
Eyck and his successors. 

To describe it I cannot do better than to quote from a paper deliy- 
ered before the French Academy by my former colleague, Profes- 
sor Charles Pouthas, which has been published by the Maryland 
Art Institute in Baltimore: 

“M. Maroger’s discovery consists of an amalgamation of the two 
techniques in a substance combined of boiled oil and emulsioned 
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varnish together with water mixed with gum arabic, a sort of mayon- 
naise in which glue is necessary to maintain its cohesion and to 
prevent the water and the oil from separating. This unguent, this 
“medium” is substituted on the palette for turpentine or “essence” 
which painters use to dilute the colors prepared in oil, which are 
naturally too thick for use as they come from the tube. 

“Let us try to compare, and to analyze it. This medium is a 
paste, not a liquid. Therefore it can be painted over at once, with- 
out waiting for the drying out, and in this consists the great reyo- 
lution of technique. In place of our drops of oil, which spread 
out and mix together, let us put upon our slab of glass a greasy 
substance, and then another one. They are superimposed one upon 
the other, keeping their form without mixing one with the other. 
To produce fusion they must be worked with a spatula or with a 
brush. It is thus that our paste works; firm and unctuous at the 
same time, all the while preserving its shape and form. The stroke 
remains visible, and supports further strokes without moving. If 
one wishes to go over it with a new stroke, or with a thin delica 
transparent touch, the insistence of the brush stroke will force a 
new tone to penetrate to the under layer, and to incorporate itself 
with this layer, and to transform it in its brilliancy or in its color— 
or, with only a sliding stroke the brush will deposit this tone over 
the under layer without modifying it, succeeding in making it play 
like a colored translucent pellicule, through which the under layer 
can always be seen. The painter thus has at his disposition all the 


Fig. 3, Same detail shown in Fig. 2 photographed with side lighting 


Fig. 4, rraconarp, L’Etude, oil, Paris, Louvre (Now in the U. 


fineness of technical perfection and all the delicacy of modelling 
needed. The strokes—in truth—remain independent of each other. 
They do not mix one with the other; they neither spread them- 
selves out, nor merge.” 

“Is this exactly the same oily and resinous mixture—the same 
gummy substance, used by Van Eyck? No one can say, since no 


Fig. 5, FRAGONARD, L’Etude lighted from the side, showing impasto 


Fig. 6, VAN EYCK, St. Francis, 


oil, on panel, 5 x 5%4 inches, 


Philadelphia, Johnson Coll. 


Fig. 7, JOHN SINGER SARGENT, 
In the Luxembourg Gardens, 


Philadelphia, Johnson Coll. 
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9, Second stage of the painting by Miss Didusch shown in Figure 8 


10, Painting shown in Figs. 8 & 9 completed with Maroger medium 


writings describing his formula have ever been found. However. 
there is at least a proof by facts. The pictural qualities of this 
unguent revive the effects of the old technique, and the result is 
incomparable ease of work, possibility of retouching the same 
stroke with either a thick paste or a thin glaze; fixity and brilliance 
of color, delicacy of modelling and precision of drawing and de- 
sign, and also rapid drying out. The comparison allows us to affirm 
that decidedly the material discovered by Van Eyck for oil painting 
is an emulsion of water with gum arabic and of resinous oil.” 

After perfecting this medium, Van Eyck had in his hands an 
instrument of such accuracy that he could immediately accomplish 
whatever he wished to do. Thus in the St. Francis of the Johnson 
Collection in Philadelphia (Fig. 6), we see admirably executed the 
most minute details of the picture; we can discern the movements 
of the people in front of the houses. So perfect is this detail that 
it loses nothing through being enlarged twelve times. The figures 
are perfectly modelled and the colors harmonize with one another, 
as the painter wished. Furthermore, it is the first time, so far as 
we know, that the painter was capable of creating shadows. 

This medium of Van Eyck was orally transmitted through the 
following centuries, and the gains were so rapid that one hundred 
years after his birth, the Renaissance flowered. Unhappily, about 
the end of the Rubens School, that is to say, about 1680, the secret 
was lost and the technique’s decadence began. It is easy to trace 
the proof in L’Etude by Fragonard (Fig. 4). In sharp side lighting 
(Fig. 5), this picture no longer holds light rays, and we see only 
the crackling of the canvas, which indicates bad preservation as 
compared with Rubens. The medium used here by Fragonard has 
the qualities of an oleoresinous substance, and does not retain the 
impression of the stroke of brush except where the pigment has 
been applied in large quantities. Everywhere, however, the paint has 
slipped, and the texture has become flat and even, which explains 
‘why the side light slides equally into all the parts, and reveals no 
brush strokes. The “emulsion” gives to the resinous oil a consist- 
ency which we have seen in the detail of the Rubens and which 
we no longer find in Fragonard at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Furthermore, from this regard of the pictorial qualities, we 
can remark that Fragonard, who drew with such accuracy with 
his red chalk, could no longer draw the form in painting. His hands 
in L’Etude are a curious example illustrative of this inability. 

As the centuries advanced, the farther painting departed from 
the perfect procedure of Van Eyck. If we compare Jn the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens (Fig. 7) by John S. Sargent, with Van Eyck’s 
Saint Francis in the same collection, it is easy to see that precision 
was no more possible for Sargent than brilliance, despite his ex- 
ceptional talent. 

The painting medium of the Old Masters has been found again. 
It is possible now to paint and to give to our painting the splendid 
qualities of the material of the Old Masters. This process can be 
applied so well that the contemporary artist may paint in the 
manner of the Old Masters, or in the modern idiom, exemplified 
by the paintings of Raoul Dufy, Reginald March, and myself. 
The procedure is not the least bit difficult for an artist accustomed 
to, using his brushes. 

In order to demonstrate this facility we reproduce three different 
stages of a painting executed by Miss Anne Didusch, instructor at 
The Maryland Institute. In the first stage (Fig. 8), the drawing 
is executed in bistre with the beginning of shadow in transparency. 
In the second stage (Fig. 9), we begin the actual color, creating 
the form by the light, but preserving the deep shadow executed in 
stage one. In the third stage (Fig. 10), by “half-paste” and glazes, 
the modelling of the picture is completed, and one can see that the 
glass is done with only a few strokes of the brush. It is as it 
should be—transparent and real. 

As is obvious to any painter, this technique presents nothing com- 
plicated, and makes a constant appeal to the artist’s reason, per- 
mitting him to develop numerous effects, prompted by his knowl- 
edge and talent. The improvement that is made possible in painting 
with this medium is of such unlimited range and importance that 
there is no longer any doubt that should this medium be used and 
carried on, a new renaissance in painting, such as was seen in 
the fifteenth century, can come to American painting. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


F. A. Whiting, Jr., Resigns as Editor of the 
MacazinE OF ArT. John D. Morse appointed. 


JOHN D. MORSE has become the fourth editor of the MAGAZINE OF 
Art, succeeding F. A. Whiting, Jr., who resigned in May to ac- 
cept a position with the Office of War Information. Mr. Morse’s 
appointment became effective September 16, enabling him to begin 
his new duties with the present issue. He will retain his title as 
Associate in Radio at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City, which, together with the American Federation of Arts, will 
continue to sponsor the radio program “Living Art”, begun by Mr. 
Morse on July 7 over a coast-to-coast network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

In accepting the resignation of Mr. Whiting, the Board of Trustees 
passed unanimously the motion of Dean Joseph Hudnut “that the 
resignation of Mr. Whiting be accepted with regret, and with an 
expression of appreciation for the devoted and skillful service 
rendered by Mr. Whiting as assistant editor beginning in 1931 
and editor since October, 1936.” 

Mr. Morse, a native of Illinois, is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois (A.B. 1930, M.A. in English, 1936) ; he has also studied 
in the graduate schools of Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, and 
of New York University, Institute of Fine Arts. He has traveled in 
England, France and Italy, and in the far east, to Japan, China 
and Hawaii. 

Although he is only thirty-six years old, he has had exceptional 
experience in several fields. For six years he was a museum in- 
structor at the Detroit Institute of Arts, giving gallery talks and 
radio talks, including a weekly fifteen-minute broadcast on “The 
Human Side of Art”, writing popular guides and arranging ex- 
hibitions. He also taught rhetoric at the University of Illinois and 
art history at Wayne University. 

His editorial experience has also been extensive. He has been 
assistant editor of “The American Boy Magazine”, editor of “The 
Detroit Institute of Arts Bulletin” and managing editor of “The 
Art Quarterly” from its inception in 1938 to September, 1941, 
(when he went to New York City). He wrote the Metropolitan 
Museum’s current “Wartime Guide Book to the Collections”, and is 


John D. Morse, Fourth Editor of the MAGAZINE OF ART 


BESS TES om I 


the author of articles published in the “Detroit Institute Bulletin,” 
art book reviews in the “Detroit Free Press,” fiction and non-fiction 
in “Adventure,” “St. Nicholas,” “London Evening Standard”, “Es- 
quire” and trade magazines. 

Readers of THE Macazine or ArT can obtain the nearest thing 
to an introduction to Mr. Morse, by tuning in on the next “Living 
Art” broadcast (Tuesdays, 4:30-4:45, EWT, WABC-CBS), of which 


he is the regular chairman. 


Publishing Innovations of New York Museums 


AFTER MOURNING THE demise of some publications and worrying 
over the pernicious anemia from which others are suffering, in- 
duced by paper shortages, rising costs and other war-begotten 
ills, one finds it exhilarating to welcome The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Bulletin in Volume I, No. 1 of a new series, augmented in 
size, number of pages, and appearance, and also the first number 
of the new Brooklyn Museum Journal. 

The Metropolitan’s new Bulletin is introduced in a lively fore- 
word by Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-director of the Museum, who 
explains this publication departure from a format and character 
hallowed by nearly forty years’ usage. He further hints that the 
present format and character are by no means inflexible; and im- 
plies dissatisfaction with the contents of this first number. Only 
a hypercritical reader, however, will agree with him in this depre- 
cation. The number opens with an article on the identification of 
the person for whom the famous Unicorn Tapestries were made. 
An Italian Renaissance panel, Ming Dynasty wood sculpture, first 
editions of Desargues, a new approach to Michelangelo’s genius 
(from casts), terracotta plaques from early Attic Tombs, and other 
items provide sufficient variety in subject interest. 

The Brooklyn Museum Journal’s opening number is devoted to 
the Autobiography of Worthington Whittredge, a painter of the 
Hudson River School, edited by John I. H. Baur, and an article 
on the technical examination of paintings, by Sheldon Keck. The 
first-mentioned, written about forty years ago, has several facets 
of interest: as an account of an individual artist’s accomplishment 
in the mid-nineteenth century; as first-hand information on about 
seventy other artists who were his contemporaries (many of them 
now American “old masters”); and as a document typical of the 
writer’s period in its problems and solutions. Mr. Keck’s article 
describes the usefulness and purpose of technical examination, its 
procedure, and several of the methods of optical examination em- 
ployed—X-rays, photomicrography, etc.; it is generously illustrated. 


Widener Gift Data 


THE MAJOR ART NEWS of the summer was Joseph E. Widener’s 
formal offer to the nation of the magnificent collection of more 
than one hundred old master paintings (see Prof. Mather’s article 
which opens this issue), of Renaissance and later sculpture, draw- 
ings by Rembrandt, Durer, and other European masters, tapestries, 
ceramics, Limoges enamels, Renaissance jewelry and furniture, 
assembled by his father the late Peter A. B. Widener and himself. 
The collection has rarely been equalled in any period of collect- 
ing in Europe or America. An illustrated article about the paint- 
ings was published in the MacazinE oF Art, November, 1940, 
when Mr. Widener’s intention was first made public. 

The Widener collection overshadowed other presentations to the 
National Gallery during the summer; such gifts, of smaller di- 
mensions but of admirable quality, were frequently announced. In 
June, two paintings by Copley, of his English period, were given 
by Mrs. Gordon Dexter of Boston. The earlier is the imposing 
Red Cross Knight, depicting the artist’s three children about 1789 
as characters from Spenser’s “Faerie Queene”; the second work 
is a portrait of Sir Robert Graham, an illustrious subject, resplen- 
dent in the scarlet and ermine robes of his office. In July, Mrs. 
John W. Simpson of New York presented an important group of 
works, including Chardin’s Soap Bubbles, Raeburn’s portrait of 
the sons of David Munro Binning, and a representative collection 
of sculpture and drawings by Rodin. 
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Recent Achievements Under Section of 
Fine Arts 


FRUITS OF GOVERNMENT seeds planted several years ago, ripened 
in various places during the summer. Among them are two stone 
sculpture groups by Michael Lantz, on either side of the terrace 
in front of the Federal Trade Commission Building, Washington, 
D. C., directly across from the National Gallery of Art. This, the 
largest sculpture commission yet available under the program 
of the Section of Fine Arts, FWA, was awarded in a national, 
anonymous open competition in which 247 American sculptors 
participated, in 1938. The winning sculptor was then only thirty 
years old. 

Each group of sculpture is composed of a titanic work horse 
under the control of a powerfully built man. Mr. Lantz was suc- 
cessful in transcribing the idea of tremendous power in leash. Each 
group required the installation of 80 tons of limestone, and as com- 
pleted, is 17 feet long, 744 wide and approximately 15 high. These 
stone groups made an interesting addition to Washington in a 
month when War Production Chief Donald Nelson began to dis- 
cuss the advisability of melting down the capital city’s bronze 
statues for scrap metal. 

Several important mural groups were installed in Washington 
late in the summer: Kindred McLeary’s large panel for the lobby 
of the War Department on 21st street, as well as groups for the 
Social Security building by Dorothy and Fred Farr, and Seymour 
Fogel’s pair for the Independence Avenue lobby of the same 
building. 

Mr. McLeary’s mural represents the freedom of religion, speech, 
culture and the press, defended by armed forces. The “freedoms” 
are embodied in a series of civilian groups clearly defined but not 
sharply separated in the composition, so that the whole presents a 
unified effect. At either end is a deeper-toned group of soldiers 
with various weapons, and along the top of the entire panel is 
a flight of eagles and airplanes. The colors are soft and subdued— 
tans, earth reds, gray-blues and greens, white and buff. 

Mr. Fogel’s murals illustrate the aims and objectives of Social 
Security and point up what the country is fighting for and with. 
The Wealth of the Nation is embodied by men representing science, 
industry and labor. The happy family group entitled, Security of 
the People, is depicted in a setting suggestive of model housing 
and recreational facilities. These paintings are executed in fresco 
secco, and each measures 10 by 14 feet. The figures in each panel 
are well coordinated, the spectator’s eyes being led naturally from 
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LEFT: micHareL LANTZ, One of two limestone figures flanking the Federal 
Commission Building in Wash., D. C. Winner of Section of Fine Arts compe 


BELOW: seymour FoceL, The Wealth of the Nation, fresco, Social Security 


one to another by the lines of bodies and equipment represented. 

The state of New York acquired a mural which reflects in pleas- 
ing manner its prosperous agricultural sections when a Government 
mural by Alison Kinsbury was unveiled the end of May in the 
Canastota Post Office. It is a clean-cut, naturalistic representation 
of a far-reaching landscape, surveyed by a young farm woman in 
the foreground, by whose side a boy weeds onions. The Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts was headquarters for the competition of 
which this panel was the result; it was judged by Anna Wetherill 
Olmsted, John Davis Hatch, Jr., and Jere Wickwire. 


Far-flung Art Fronts 


PEOPLE WHO RECOMMEND that art be shelved for the duration are 
answered most effectively with the record of what is being done by 
those on the firing line. Great Britain’s cultural activities of the 
past two years should be sufficient; but there are many others. 
Interesting examples are afforded by such widely separated places 
as Switzerland and Hawaii. 

The Honolulu Academy of Arts (a long-time chapter of The 
American Federation of Arts) was obliged after Pearl Harbor to 
cancel its plans for a scheduled Federation exhibition. But in the 
same letter the director, Edgar C. Schenck, added, “Our exhibi- 
tions are going on, however, as all our activities are—at a more 
intense pace than ever before, using our own stored material and 
borrowing from collections in town.” 

As Honolulu has lived under martial law since December 7, it 
was necessary to obtain permission from military authorities to 
carry on the Academy’s program. Within a few hours after re- 
ceiving this consent, plans for the future were under way, and by 
May 1 the Academy was well geared to the war effort. One whole 
wing was turned over to the American Red Cross; the basement 
air shelter was open to all people in the Academy’s area in the 
event of an air raid; all staff members took first aid courses and 
became air wardens or assistant wardens; and a number of exhibi- 
tions were held, directly related to the war. One of the most pop- 
ular was that devoted to “Ventilators for Blackouts,” which involved 
the arrangement of ventilation schemes in actual rooms set up for 
the occasion, demonstrating that a room can be charming and cool, 
in spite of total blackout. The “Fire Bomb” exhibition in July, 
sponsored jointly by the Academy and the Territorial Office of 
Civilian Defense, was arranged by Ben Norris, a Honolulu painter, 
whose imaginative canvas, Honolulu in Flames, was the feature of 
the show. It depicted what might happen if incendiaries were un- 


controlled. (Continued on page 226) 


He's firing telephone wire 
at a Zero! 


Tins fighter plane, with its six wing guns spitting 
fire, uses up enough copper every minute to make 
several miles of telephone line. 


That’s the right use for copper now — and it’s 
the reason why we can’t continue to expand our 
facilities to take care of the expanding Long Dis- 
tance telephone traffic. 


Right now, our lines are flooded with Long 
Distance calls. Most of them have to do with the 
war — they must have the right of way. 


Will you help us keep the wires clear for war calls 
—industrial calls that send a plane down the assembly 
line — military calls that send it into the air against 
the enemy? 


You can do it by keeping your own calls as few 


and as brief as possible. And you'll be bringing 


Victory that much nearer. 


Bell Telephone System 
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DESIGN AND THE IDEA 


BY ALLEN TUCKER 


Boards, $1.00 


Is a book you will find heart- 
ening and steadying. It deals with essentials and was 
written with passion and clarity. The new edition, 
issued in 1939, contains a preface by Forbes Watson. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 224) 


News from the Honolulu Academy describes many other way 
in which this art center is participating constructively in the we 
effort, contributing to the maintenance of morale, and at the sam 
time, keeping alive its cultural activities. 

Switzerland, still a democratic island in the middle of the Ax 
deluge, imperturbably carries on its art program. The city ¢ 
Geneva is observing the anniversary of its second millennium th 
among them was a large retrospect 
during the summe 


year with various celebrations; 
exhibition, “Geneva Through the Ages,” 
months. An account of this archaeological-historical-artistic displa 


director of Switzerland’s Info: 


tive 
was received from I. Dossenbach, 
mation Bureau in New York City. 

Arranged by the Geneva Museum of Art and History, this e2 
hibition set forth in chronological order the city’s history. A syn 


bolic group at the top of the main staircase comprised a paintin 
by Saint-Ours, depicting revolutionary Geneva, framed by militar 
banners of the old free Republic and subsequent Swiss Cantor 


JOHN s. copLey, Portrait of Mrs. James Russell, oil, 50% x 40Y, 
c. 1766, recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts, Bosto 


with light weapons as a reminder that Geneva has always had t 
fight to maintain its independence. The gallery to the right wa 
devoted to prehistoric and Roman Geneva, illustrated in a dis 
play drawn from the Museum’s own vast collections of treasure 
found in a cave at nearby Veyrier. Grouped around a paintin 
by H. Couteau depicting life in the lake-dwelling period were re 
markable products of the neolithic and bronze ages found alon 
the lake’s border. Illustrations of the neolithic settlements of L 
Praille and later Gaulic days were followed by mementos of th 
Allobroges and the first human settlements on the hill of St. Pierre 
The rear of the room was devoted to Julius Caesar, whose bust wa 
shown between two Roman votive stones; here also were two Roma: 
milestones and a beam from the first Rhone bridge. Paintings de 


icting Geneva in the days of the Roman conqueror included the 
amiliar one by Gleyre showing Romans Bending Under the Yoke 
ent by its owner, the city of Lausanne. For Everyone The Outstanding 

The beginning of Christianity in Geneva was the theme of an- 
other gallery. Models were on view of the four earliest churches: 


. . . . a . . . . hd 
Saint-Germain, Saint-Pierre, Saint-Gervais and La Madeleine, with Greetings 
oee.e 


fragments of the first Christian altar, excavated at Saint-Germain 
...+ CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


ARTISTS 


MATERIAL 


> 


and other finds of Christian decorative arts. 
The middle Ages and the Episcopal epoch, the Reformation, the 


Geneva Escalade episode, were all given place in the exhibition, MANY OF YOUR TALENTED 
with fine objects produced by Geneva enamel and pewter workers. PAINTERS HAVE LEARNED 
The exhibition further demonstrated how art in Geneva received THE ADVANTAGES OF 
new impetus in the 18th century, and how literature thrived in the PROFESSIONAL COLORS 
days of Voltaire and Rousseau. Rooms devoted to the modern epoch 

featured works by Geneva’s 19th century painters, sculptors and AS 


decorators, as well as creations by contemporary artists. 
A comprehensive handbook of the show, profusely illustrated, DIXIE COOLEY 

was prepared by W. Déonna, director of the Geneva Museum of PREFERS 

Art and History, which will serve as a permanent record of Geneva’s 

arts from its mist-shrouded beginnings to the turbulent present. 


GRUMBACHER ‘SSinest 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


DIXIE COOLEY has interpreted Mexico and 
her native Georgia in her brilliant prize-winning 
water-colors, but her first love is the ‘‘Great 
Smokies’’ which cradle her studio in the out- 
skirts of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Winner of many first awards and other honors 
by exhibiting societies, Mrs. Cooley is consid- 
ered one of East Tennessee’s most talented 
painters. After early studies at Sophie New- 
comb College, Art Students League and with 
Alexander Brook, she attended the University 
of Chattanooga where the inspiring influence of 
Frank Baisden, noted painter and teacher, made 
her recent successes possible. The |. B. M. 
recently acquired one of her water-colors. 


, = aes Speaking of her preference for Grumbacher 
ANTHONY VAN DYCK, Adoration of the Shepherds, grisaille on Artists’ Materials, Mrs. Cooley says: 


panel presented to the Zanesville, Ohio, Institute by E. M. Ayers ‘After using the Pretested Oil Colors 


for years, it is a great assurance to 


have the added power, brilliance, and 
THE PRESENT EMERGENCY seems to have had little effect on the con- transparency of the Grumbacher Finest 


tinual upbuilding of American museum collections by purchase, il Colors.” 
: Oil Colors. 
gift and bequest. The Museums of Boston and St. Louis appear to 


have made particularly substantial additions. {) 6) 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, began the summer auspici- tpn 
ously with an important group of eight paintings by American ar- 
e 


tists, including two portraits by Copley, one of which is reproduced. 
This penetrating representation of Mrs. James Russell was the gift 
of her great great great-grandchildren, Elizabeth L. and Henry R. 


e 
Dalton. The direct, unmannered style characteristic of Copley’s M. G R U M B A € H E R 


best American work places the portrait about 1766. This substan- Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 
tial, assured Boston lady was the daughter of Judge Thomas Graves 470 West 34th Street, New York, N. y. 


of the Superior Court, and the wife of another judge. 


Museum Acquisitions: Boston and St. Louis 


AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 
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Professional training in 
painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural 
painting. Also, coordi- 
nated course with Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
B.F.A. degree. Scholar- 
ships, other prizes. Dis- 
tinguished faculty. Ask 
for Catalog T. 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Curator, Broad and Cherry Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
98th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts, advertising. Teacher Training: 
B.F.A. degree. Puppetry & stage craft, jewelry, pot- 
tery. Day, evening, Saturday, Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. CaTALoc. 
1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


OF ART 


SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE OF 


RINEHAR THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


Bruce Moore, Director 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED CLASSES 


Scholarships may be applied for by submitting evidence 
of ability. 

AUTUMN TERM BEGINS OCT. 1 
For catalogue write to Secretary for New Students, 


Rinehart School of Sculpture, Maryland Institute, Mt. 
Royal Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est. 1876. Professicnal School—two year general and advanced diploma courses. Draw- 
ing, painting, sculpture (wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, commercial art, 
etching, lithography, anatomy and_ perspective. Technical and_ historical courses. 
Tuition and Traveling Scholarships. 

Fall Term to December 19. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. Russell T. Smith, Head 
228 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetts 


Start Now. Learn 
Oil Painting at 


CAREER iis 


STUART SYSTEM 


* Previous art training or tal- 
ent NOT necessary. This Stuart 
System is radically new and 
simple. It will REALLY TEACH 
PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is unusually low. 
Write for free booklet Now! 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 8102 


121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Indiana 

DKA TRICK KL Re 

FOR VICTORY! ns 
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Among the Museum’s other acquisitions were: an excellent earl 
painting and eleven rare color prints by Mary Cassatt; a supe 
French bronze fountain, 16th century, attributed to Germain Pilo 
and representing three graceful nymphs supporting an exquisitel 
modeled shell (from the Clarence Mackay collection) ; a beautif 
15th century Sienese Virgin and Child with Saints, by Francese 
di Giorgio Martini, given by the Museum’s president, Edwar 
Jackson Holmes, who also presented an authentic work by Pietr 
Longhi; an engaging Dutch interior by Eglon Hendrick van de 
Neer, depicting an unrecorded Jacob Ruisdael over a mantel; an 
a Still Life with Birds, by Jan Weenix, the Dutch still life painte 
The Museum’s proudest announcement, perhaps, concerned D 
Swarzenski’s conclusions after a year’s observation and researe 
that its marble relief Madonna in the Clouds received a quarte 
century ago by gift from the Quincy A. Shaw estate, is an authentic 
sculpture by Donatello. 

Art lovers in the St. Louis area may well boast of the mam 
acquisitions made by their City Art Museum during the past fey 
months. The handsome eagle, sculptured in creamy marble by the 
16th century Venetian artist, Tullio Lombardi, is selected for il 
lustration, for the sake of comparison with the eagles in Merl 
Colby’s article on “Emblems of America” on page 206. 

The City Art Museum’s other acquisitions of the past half-yeai 
or so, run a gamut from 19th century pioneer portraits of Willian 
and Sarah Parkinson, and a Street in St. Louis, an engaging item 
of Americana painted in 1863 by Henry Lewis, to a water color by 
Paul Klee, entitled Polyphonic Architecture, the most advancec 
painting yet acquired by the Museum. It has also purchased con 
temporary works by American and European artists, among them 
Joseph De Martini’s expressionist Self Portrait, Lee Gatch’s highly 
personal interpretation of a Pennsylvania Farm, framed in an ole 
weatherbeaten door; Encounter, one of Isabel Bishop’s sensitive 
transcriptions of New York working people; Fernand Leger’s me 
chanical abstraction, The Bird Woman; Oskar Kokoschka’s impres 
sionistic panorama, Harbor of Marseilles; Mare Chagall’s fantasy 


(Continued on page 230) 


TULLIO LOMBARDI, Marble eagle by the 16th century Italiar 
sculptor recently acquired by the City Art Museum, St. Loui: 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Lowell Eclecticism 


Mill and Mansion. By John Coolidge. New York. Columbia University 

Press. Price $3.75. 

THIS SOLID, satisfying research in the history of early nineteenth 
century architecture takes the form of a regional survey of Lowell, 
Mass., that once-glamorous chrysalid city born in the dawn of 
American industry, and provides an exercise in scholarship that 
must have a wide and penetrating influence. Those deadening words, 
research and scholarship, are carefully chosen, but they must not 
frighten any prospective readers who have a serious interest in the 
history of American architecture and the problems of American 
culture, for the bare hundred-page essay that forms the meat of this 
book is written in prose as lithe and distinguished as any young 
champion. 

But for the reader who will dig, this is a “four-finger book”. 
With one finger you keep your place in the text, with a second you 
mark your progress through the footnotes collected in an appendix, 
with a third you follow the notes on Margaret Noyes’ fine photo- 
graphs, and a fourth keeps track of the photographs themselves. 
But how else, you wonder, is it possible to organize such a poly- 
dimensional mass of material, made even worse by the necessity 
of appendices, keeping the parts subordinated to the whole, and 
yet having regard for the varied requirements of a heterogeneous 
audience of readers? I fear my own preference would have been 
for a frank incorporation of the appendix material in the text, 
printing the footnotes at the bottom of each page, and using cap- 
tions for each photograph without much regard to length. Perhaps 
it is ungrateful to carp and quibble over the form of a really 
first-rate book, but there are so few first-rate books that one is 
stung to complaint, even if the subject may be as futile as the 
parsimony of publishers. 

Mr. Coolidge’s central idea is that eclecticism itself is a style, 
and that the meaning of nineteenth century building lies in the 
sequence of styles within the eclectic formula. The beginning of 
Lowell’s history, he shows, saw the declining rule of vernacular 
building in architecture and city planning; yet this tradition was 
rugged enough to leave its stamp on the construction of the first 
mills, the workers’ housing, and the early city plan. He implies, 
but does not clearly say, that the vernacular (“the shed,” “the 
barn,” “the brick barn,” etc.) persisted for the duration of the 
period under consideration; and if this is so, one might properly 
ask for a more extensive analysis of the vernacular itself in addition 
to the glimpse of Georgian building with which we are provided. 
As the Greek revival, the Gothic revival, the Italian revival suc- 
ceeded one another—melting gracefully into a relatively assimi- 
lated, certainly original, bracketed architecture shortly before the 
Civil War—the same evolution took place within each movement: 
at first expression was limited to adding stylistic details, then it 
became copying, and finally it was manipulated. But at no time 
and in no phase of this history was eclecticism meaningless; always 
it had a purpose. Armed with this coherent and comprehensive 
formula, order takes the place of chaos; the meaning of unintelli- 
gibility becomes clear; and with the magic art of the historian, 
a medium is provided by means of which we can speak with our 
grandfathers and understand what they intended when they erected 
those horrific monuments that still dominate most eastern and mid- 
western cities. The wispy images and indistinct table-rappings our 
senses record in any walk through such an urban district become 
characters with messages under Mr. Coolidge’s guidance. 

Yet this is an essay in interpretation, and necessarily more 
questions are ploughed up than can well be answered in a single 
book. This is a key to the peculiar excitement of the book. When 
you lay it down your mind has been so stimulated by the thesis 
itself, and perhaps even more by the suggestions of further ex- 


ploration so artfully advanced, that all four fingers keep going long 
after you have finished the book. Perhaps that is a good test of a 
book to read, a book to own, a book to keep. 

—FREDERICK GUTHEIM 


Graphic Portraits 
The Edward B. Greene Collection of Engraved Portraits and Portrait 

Drawings at Yale University. Catalogue compiled by Alice Wolf; 

Preface by Theodore Sizer. New Haven, 1942. Yale University Press. 

Price $5.00. 

AN EXCEPTIONALLY fine collection of portrait engravings and a 
small group of drawings is presented in a volume of pre-war quality 
and beauty. Although published in mid-August, the book antedated 
Pearl Harbor in its preparations. The collection extends from the 
16th to the 19th century, with 16th century German and 17th cen- 
tury French engravers best represented (among them all of Diirer’s 
engraved portraits and more than 50 by Nanteuil). The catalogue 
lists 279 portraits and 14 drawings, and contains not only the usual 
information to be found in a catalogue of graphic arts, but also 
supplies biographical data to establish historical background, 
elucidates such details as armorial bearings and symbolic devices, 
and translates inscriptions (except those in French). A “gallery” 
of 35 plates reproduces a number of the engravings in their original 
size, and others very close to it; all of the drawings are illustrated. 
There are also indices of engravers; and of painters, sculptors and 
draftsmen whose works are reproduced in the prints. 

Such a collection even in reproduction, makes one regret that, as 
Theodore Sizer says, “In a mechanized world, the art that glorified 
kings now does plebeian duty on the bank note and postage stamp.” 

—F.S.B. 


Old Master Drawings 


European Drawings from the Collection of The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art: I. Italian Drawings. New York, 1942. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Price $5.00. 

THIRTY ITALIAN masters, from an unknown 14th century Florentine 

to Tiepolo, are represented by these collotype reproductions of 

60 drawings, some of which are printed in red, some in black on 

buff tinted paper, following the originals. Variety in technique 

should make the series of particular interest to art students, while 
that in subject matter should appeal to those interested in the 
history of Italian art. Some of the drawings are so carefully finished 
and have such intrinsic beauty that they (and the prints too) are 
ends in themselves, while others are hasty sketches affording an 
insight into the artist’s changing thoughts. —F.S.B. 


How To Do It 


Silk-Screen Color Printing. By Harry Sternberg. New York, 1942. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. Price $2.50. 
SILK-SCREEN PRINTS have been in the public eye as a fine art medium 
for less than three years, although it has been used by commercial 
artists for three decades. The author of this technical book, one of 
the “pioneers” who lately have experimented with the medium, 
and also an instructor at the Art Students’ League, is hence doubly 
qualified to set forth the method. The various steps described are 
so lavishly illustrated with photographs and line drawings that one 
is convinced the technique can be easily mastered. What can be 
done with it after mastery, of course, is another matter, depending 
upon the extent of the artist’s own gift. —F.S.B. 


Forthcoming Books 


Painters and Sculptors of Modern America. Introduction by Monroe 
Wheeler, New York, November, 1942. Crowell, $5.00. 


TWENTY-EIGHT ARTICLES by painters and sculptors that have ap- 
peared in the MacGazINe or Art. 9 x 12, 160 pages, 118 illustra- 
tions. 
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STANDARD ENGRAVING COMPANY 
Official Photo-Engravers to the MAGAZINE OF ART 


1214 Nineteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Gladstone Hotel through its distinc- 
tion and charm is the choice of American 
and European Connoisseurs of Art and 
Good Living. It is within walking dis- 
tance of all Art Galleries, Exhibitions, 
Auction Rooms, leading Shops and 
Theatres 


Single $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
Double $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 
Suites $8.00, $12.00 

Every room with bath. 


Official Hotel Headquarters of The College 


Art Association of America 


Hotel lela ce 
114 ast 50nd Street Gis DNork 
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ART RESEARCH COUNCIL 
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no expert opinion is available. Many of these have been extensively 
forged. A vast mass of documentation exists on these artists, but it 
has never been systematically studied. The Council has selected 
some of the leading figures of this period and will do original re- 
search on them. It will start with works reproduced, exhibited, or 
sold at auction during the artists’ lifetimes, or otherwise having un- 
impeachable histories, and will trace these pictures to their present 
owners, and secure photographs and other data on them. In this 
way the Council will build up a nucleus of reliable information on 
these artists, which can later be used for more specialized study. 

Member museums will be asked to cooperate by supplying in- 
formation and photographs of works by these selected artists in 
their collections or those lent to them at any time. In this way 
there will be built up a complete inventory of works by leading 
American artists in public collections. Later the same information 
will be gathered from private collections. If a museum has on its 
staff an authority on any particular artist or period, the Council will 
request the museum to allow him to assist in gathering data. When 
a museum has assembled a noteworthy exhibition in the American 
field, it will be asked to make the research data available. 

The Council will give opinions as to authenticity on American 
works of art of the period in which they are conducting research 
to any museums which submit them, including works which they 
own or are considering for acquisition. Opinions will not be given 
to anyone outside of the museum field. The Council will submit 
the works to the best qualified experts, and if desired will assist 
them with laboratory examination and X-rays. The Council itself 
will not attempt to give opinions unless members of its staff are 
competent to speak on the particular artists. Thus it will act 
rather as a clearing-house than a court of judgment. When no re- 
liable expert opinion is available, the Council will either decline 
to pass on the work or will submit a purely factual report, based 
on laboratory examination and research into the history of the 
work, The Council has secured legal advice as to the wording of 
opinions, and will exercise the utmost care in giving them. 

The program for the first year will take into consideration the 
facilities available at present. The Council will not try to cover 
too much ground, but will undertake definite, limited projects 
which can be completed within the initial period and will form 
permanent contributions to the knowledge of American art. 
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Snowing; Kathe Kollwitz’ bronze self-portrait head, a strong char- 
acterization; and a drawing, The Imp, by Henri Gaudier-Brzeska. 


Zanesville Takes Stock 


THE ART INSTITUTE of Zanesville, Ohio, presented to the city by 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Ayers in 1936, will celebrate on October 
11, the seventh anniversary of its opening. Dr. Harold R. Walley 
of Ohio State University will be the guest speaker, his subject “The 
Arts in Wartime.” The Art Institute’s permanent collection now has 
a total of fifty-five paintings, sculptures and prints, and a number 
of other exhibits, including an English paneled room of the late 
seventeenth century, from the Hearst collection, a Spanish Room 
and a Pioneer Room, with a collection of antiques and relics be- 
longing to the Muskingum County Pioneer and Historical Society. 
Outstanding among the paintings are portraits by Giovanni Moroni 
of Count Ercole Tassi, and by Gainsborough of Lieutenant Daniel 
Holroyd; Greuze’s Un Premier Chagrin, all of these oil on canvas; 
and Van Dyck’s grisaille panel, Adoration of the Shepherds (re- 
produced). 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 


EXHIBITIONS 


This list includes temporary, not perma- 
nent displays. 


All information supplied by exhibitors in 
response to mailed questionnaires. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. LaQuinta Gallery: Indian Paint- 
Nov. 


ings; Oct. Ancient Chinese Paintings: 


AMHERST, MASS. Mass. State College: Kathe Kollwitz 
prints Oct. 15-30. Work of Distinguished Printmakers 


(AFA); Nov. 1-15. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 


John Greenwood in 


Art: 


Contemporary 


Addison Gallery of American 


America; to Nov. 1. 


Painting in Canada; to Novy. 8. 


ATHENS, O. Ohio Univ. Gallery: Walter Buckingham 
Swan watercolors; Oct. Print Processes from National 
Museum; Nov. 


ATLANTA, GA. High Museum; Chinese Objects of Art; to 
Oct. 15. Atlanta Camera Club; Oct. 15-31. Ass’n. of 
Georgia Artists; Nov. 1-15. Pre-Audubon Prints; Nov. 1-30. 

AUSTIN, TEX. Univ. of Texas: Paintings by Artists under 
Forty (AFA); Oct. 1-15. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Museum of Art: Van Gogh; to Oct. 
18. American Camera Oct. 23. 7th Annual 
Artists’ Union; to Oct. 30. Three Contrasting Impression- 
ists: Mag Nov. 3-21. 
Braque; Novy. 22-30. Goucher College: British Architecture 
(AFA); What is a Building (AFA): to Oct. 26. 

Walters Art Gallery: The Art of Etruria; to Dee. 1. History 
Pictures by XIX Century Artists; to Nov. 30. 

BETHLEHEM, PENNA. Lehigh Univ. Art Gallery: James 

Oct. 18-31. Watercolors and Enamels; Nov. 8 25. 
George Rickey, G. Whitehead Phillips and Robert Carlyle 
Barritt; Nov. 29-Dec. 16. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Museum of Fine Arts: Oil paintings 
by Wm. R. Leigh; Oct. Oil paintings by group of Women 
Painters: Nov. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Public Library Art Gallery: Non- 
Jury Birmingham Show; Oct. British Information Service; 
Children’s Paintings; Nov. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. Indiana Univ. Art Center: Modern 
American Painting; to Oct 30. Modern Rugs by American 

Oct. 30 to Nov. 14. 19th Century 
Paintings: Nov. 5 to Dec. 8. 

BOSTON, MASS. Doll & Richards: Am. Paintings & Water- 
colors: to Oct. 24. H. Anthony Dyer & Nancy Dyer water- 
colors; Oct. 26-Nov. 14. 

Umberto 

12-Nov. 


Salon; to 


Monte and Marin; 


asco, Georges 


Guy; 


Designers; French 


Romano; Arthur K, D. 
16. John Whorf; 


Grace Horne Galleries: 
Healy watercolors; Oct. 
Folson; Nov. 9-Dec. 5. 

Institute of Modern Art: Retrospective Exhibition of Henri 
Rousseau; Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Objects by Modern Artisans; 
Nov. 23-Dec. 24. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Prints after Raphael, Engravings by 


Janet 


Dusart, Etchings by Castiglione and The Perelle, Prints 
by Turner, Lucas after Constable, Girtin, Cozens; to 


Oct. 31. Guild of Boston Artists—Past and Present; Oct. 
28-Nov. 29. 

Public Library: Griggs Etching; to Oct. 31. Blampied Draw- 
ings; Noy. 1-30. 

BOZEMAN, MONT. Montana State College: Contemporary 
American Figure Painting (AFA); to Oct. 20. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Brooklyn Museum: “‘The Cockney’s 
London’; to Dec. 13. Salon Photograph Prints; to Nov. 
29. Inventions for Victory; Oct. 23-Jan. 3. 

BUTTE, MONT. Art Montana 
Montana Art. Nov. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Univ. of N. C.: 
Life Competition (AFA); to Oct. 21. 


Center: Painters; Oct. 


Soldier Art from 


Listen To 


LIVING ART 


CBS NETWORK 


A nationwide art radio program sponsored by The Mefro- 
politan Museum of Art and The American Federation of 


EVERY TUESDAY 


Arts. 


EWT over stations of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


DURAND-RUEL 


Established 1803 


12 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Remember the time—every Tuesday, 4:30 p. m.— 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. Mint Museum: Carolina Painters; Oct. 
Queen Charlotte & George Ill—paintings, drawings and 
etchings; to Nov. 8, Painting; 
Nov. 8-Dec. 2. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. Univ. of Va. Museum of Fine 
Arts: T.V.A. Architecture; to Oct. 30. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Are Institute: Children in England Paint; 
to Oct, 27. Art in War; Paintings by Barse Miller; to 
Noy. 1. Drawings & Illustration; to Noy. 15. 53rd Annual 
Exhibition of American Paintings & Sculpture: Memorial 
Exh. of Grant Wood; Oct, 29-Dec. 10. 

Chicago Galleries Assn.: Mahrea Kramer Lehman, Wm. Ken- 
nedy & Esther Richardson; to Oct. 31. Shirley Friend, 
Derk Smith & Frank H. Myers; Noy. 7-30. 


Contemporary American 


Club Woman's Bureau, Mandel Bros.: John Fabion oils; 
to Oct. 31. Ben Silbert Memorial; Katherine Eckstein 
sculptures; Oct, 12-31. Chicago Society of Etechers 6th 
Annual; Noy. 2-30. 


CINCINNATI, O. Taft Museum: Posters from Latin Amer- 


ica; Nov. 
CLEVELAND, ©. Museum of Art: Work of Fine Arts 
Depts. of Suburban & Catholie Schools; 15th Annual 


Ohio Printmakers; to Nov. 1. Severance Collection; Nov. 
10-Feb. 14, Art in Australia; British Arts & Crafts; Nov. 
10-Dec. 6. 

COLUMBUS, O. Gallery of Fine Arts: Art from the World 


Battle Fronts; Paintings from Yale Univ. Collection; 
Camouflage in Civilian Defense; to Oct. 31. History of 
Modern Posters; Noy. 9-30. 


CONCORD, N. H. 
Oct. 31. 


State New 
Walter Buckingham 


Library: Hampshire Art 


Assn.; to Swan 
Nov, 2-28, 

CONWAY, ARK. Hendrix College: H. 
Art Week Exhibit by Conway artists: Nov. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Free Library: Horowitz Paintings of 
the Soviet Union (AFA); Nov. 1-29. 


Paintings; 


Louis Freund; Oct. 


COSHOCTON, O. J.-Humrickhouse Museum: Latin Am. 
Craftwork; to Oct. 25. Arts & Crafts of South West 
Indiana; Knives, Swords, Firearms; to Nov. 30. Army 


Illustrators; Nov. 1-22. 

DAVENPORT, IA. Municipal Art Gallery: Jane Peterson 
paintings; Silk Sereen Prints; to Nov. 3. Annual Quad 
City Artists; Nov. 8-Dec. 4. 

DAYTON, O. Art Institute: James Edward Peck paintings; 
Photographic Soc. of Am.; Oct. Contemporary Art of the 
Western Hemisphere: Ohio Print Makers; Bonner French 
Modern Collection; Ohio Water Color Show; Nov. 

DECATUR, ILL. Ar¢ Institute: Color Prints for Children 
(AFA); Nov. 15-30. 

DENVER, COLO. Chappell House: Americans 1942; Jozef 
Bakos water colors; to Oct. 30. American Figure Painting 
(AFA); Douglass Parshall water colors; Old 
Red Cross Posters; Nov. 1-30. 

DETROIT, MICH. Institute of Arts: Buddhist Art; to Oct. 
31. Michigan Artists; Nov. 17-Dec. 20. 

DURHAM, N. H. Univ. of New Hampshire: American Illus- 
trators (AFA); to Oct. 26. 

ELGIN, ILL. Elgin Academy Art Gallery: Portraits, Figures 
& Genre by Living Painters (AFA); Oct. 
paintings: Nov. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery: Through the Am. Land- 
scape (AFA); Nov. 1-29. Water colors from The Mus. of 
Modern Art; Oct. 

EL PASO, TEX. College of Mines & Metalurgy: First Nat’). 
Soldier Artists (AFA); Oct. 11-31. Am. Theatre (AFA) ; 
Nov. 2-23. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Public Museum: Annual Photographic 
Salon of Fine Arts Camera Club; to Oct. 18. Chester 
Leich prints; Oct. 21-Nov. 9. Hobby Exhibit; Oct. Local 
Artists; Book of The Month Club exhibits; Nov. 9-21. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA. Marion County Art Center: Spanish 


Masters ; 


Jane Peterson 


Colonial Design; Oct. Currier & Ives Prints; Tapestry 
Flower Painting; Nov. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 4rt Center: What is a Building? 


(AFA); Oct. 11-Dec. 1. 


KROLL 
SPEIGHT 
WHORF 


BRUCE 


PITTMAN 
H. SAWYER 


MILCH 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. Museum of N. Arizona: Indian 
County, photographs in color; to Oct. 25. Helen S. 
Meade Collection of Prehistoric Indian Ceramics; to 
Dec. 1. 

FLINT, MICH. Institute of Arts: The Art of the Pacific 
Basin; to Nov. 15. The Art of the Near East: Nov. 19- 
Dec. 13. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. Art Museum: Domestic Arch. in 


Ft. Wayne; to Oct. 17. Local Artists; Oct. 18 Nov. 14. 
Parsons School of Design; Oct. 20-29. Russian Show; 
Nov. 15-29. 


GALLUP, N. MEX. Service Center: Permanent 
Painting & Bronze, 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 4r¢ 
Oct. 25. Red Cross; Nov. 1-30. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. Neville Public Museum: Jessie Kalm- 


Collection 


Gallery: Russian Art; to 


bach Chase oils; to Oct. 27. Northeastern Wise. Art An- 
nual; Noy. 1-26. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. Woman's College, Univ. of N. C.: 


Howard Thomas; to Oct. 15. Phil Dike water colors; 
Nov. 15-30. 
GREENVILLE, O. Art Museum: Darke County War Ef- 


forts Exposition, Nov. 1-22. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Wash. County Museum of Fine Arts: 
Photographs of Bali by Philip H. Hiss; Oct. 15-Nov. 1. 
Collections Federated Stamp Clubs of Chesapeake Area; 
Nov. 3-15. Wood Nov. 18- 
Dec. 12. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Athenaeum: Conn. Water 
colors; Oct. 25. 

HOUSTON, TEX. of Fine Arts: 
Photography; Carter Howard wood carvings; 
Texas General Exhibit; Nov. 8-22. 

IOWA CITY, IA. Univ. of lowa, Dept. of Art: Directions 
in Am, (AFA); 100 Prints from F.W.A.; to 
Oct. 31. Water colors by Contemporary Artists: Nov. 1-30, 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Institute of Arts: Walt 
Retrospective Paintings & Prints by Mare Chagall; to Oct. 
29. George Picken water colors & drawings; Noy. 1-29. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 4rt 
Nov. William Rockhill Nelson 
Chilean Painting; Oct. 31. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. Thayer Museum: Soldiers of Produe- 
tion; to Oct. 13. Prints from Children’s blocks; Oct 15-30. 
Drawings and Paintings by Artists of N. M.; Nov. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. Museum of Fine Arts: Collection of 
Mr. & Mrs. Geo. Rose; Oct. Arkansas Painters & Sculp- 
tors Annual; Nov. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Fisher Gallery: Calif. Soc. of 
Miniature Painters; Oct. Local annual, Soc. for Sanity in 
Art; Nov. 


James L. Prestini Turnings: 


17th Salon of 


to Oct. 25. 


Museum 


Painting 


Disney 


Institute: Annual Sweepstakes; 


Gallery: Contemporary 


Foundation of Western Art: “Today in Calif. Art’’?; Oct. 
19-Nov. 28. 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries; Vilaminck & Chagall; Oct. 
Renoir; Nov. 

County Museum: 22nd Annual Calif. Water Color Soc.; to 


Noy. 15. Calif. Craftsmen; Oct. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. Lynchburg 
Group (AFA); to Oct. 18. 
MADISON, WISC. Wisc. Union Art Gallery: Davies Collec- 
tion of Modern Russian Paintings; to Oct. 28. 9th Annual 

Wisc. Salon of Art; Nov. 4-Dec. 4. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


College: An American 


Currier Gallery: Paintings of Life 


in the Soviet Union (AFA); One hundred Am. Prints: 
Our Leading Water Colorists; Joseph Pennell; Juvenile 
Preferences in Juvenile Books; Oct. Portraits of Am. 


Artists; Paintings, Drawings & Photographs by Arnold Bes- 
semer; Am. Color Print Soc.; Kathe Kollwitz (AFA); Nov. 
MASSILLON, O. Massillon Museum: Clyde Singer Paint- 
ings; Drawings & Celluloids from Oct. 
7th Annual Local Artists; Nov. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Memorial Gallery: Susan Ricker 
Knox paintings of Mexico; Arts & Crafts of Costa Rica: 
Art of the 


Disney Pictures; 


Costumes of Guatemala: to Oct 28. Armed 
Forces (AFA); Nov. 29-Dec. 20. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 4rt Institute: Six Centuries of Por- 
trait Masterpieces; to Nov. 15. The Art of Western Civili- 
zation; Noy. 15-Jan. 1. 


Milwaukee-Downer College: Rockwell Kent; to Oct. 15. 


NIERENDORF 


OPENING NEW GALLERIES 


53 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
(Former Brummer Gallery) 


SELECTED PAINTINGS BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


LAUFMAN 
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DE GROOT __ and others 


GOA] LeLYESRSICETS 
108 West 57th Street, New York 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Institute of Arts: American Red 
Cross; to Oct. 30. 28th Annual Local Artists; Oct. 30- 
Nov. 29 

Univ. Gallery: Art of the Armed Forces (AFA); to Oct. 16. 
Emotional Design in Modern Painting; to Oct- 23. Euro- 
pean & Am. Painting; to Oct. 31. Contemporary Am. 
Glass; Noy. 1-25. 20th Century Sculpture & Construction; 
An Introduction to Modern Sculpture; Fifteen Am. Sculp- 
tors: Nov. 3-4. Development of Stage Design (AFA) ; 
Nov. 6-30. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery: War Agencies 
Activities; Muskegon Camera Club Fall Salon; to Oct. 28. 
Soldier Art from Life Competition (AFA); Nov. 1-23. 

NEWARK, N. J. 4rt Club: War Posters of the U. S.; Oct. 


Artists of Today; Griffith Music Foundation Concert 
Series: Oct. 12-31. Second Coal Bill Auction; Nov. 4. 
Lt. Wm. A. Hughes; Nov. 9-21; Art in War by Corp. 


Maurice Patrick King, Jr.; Nov. 23-Dec. 5. 

Newark Museum: Thorne European Miniature Rooms; to 
Nov. 29. 

Rabin & Krueger Gallery: Bernar Gussow paintings; Oct. & 
Nov. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum: Fay Chong 
Water Colors; to Oct. 31. Theodore Brenson etchings; to 
Oct. 19. Chinese Pottery to the Ming Dynasty: to Oct. 15. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. /saac Delgado Museum; Marine Hos- 
pital Competition Water Colors (AFA); to Oct. 30. 
Soviet War Posters (AFA); Nov. 1-22. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 4.C.A. Gallery, 26 W. 8: Phil Ever- 


good paintings; Oct. 12-31. Nat Werner sculpture: Geri 


Pine pastels; Noy. 1-15. Benjamin Kopman paintings; 
Nov. 16-26, 

Am. British Art Center, 44 W. 56; Oil painting sculp- 
ture; to Oct. 17. Wood sculpture & water colors; Nov. 
9-21, 

Am. Fine Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57: N. Y. Soc. of Painters; 
Nov. 17-20. 


Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57: Membership Group; to Oct. 17. 
Nat’l. Assn. Women Artists; to Oct. 31. 

Assoc. Am. Artists, 711 Fifth Ave.: 23rd Collection of New 
Prints by Famous Artists; to Oct. 30. Rudolf Floch; Oct. 
14-31. Peggy Bacon; Noy. 2-21. Dorothy Varian; Nov. 23- 
Dec. 11. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57: Paintings & Water Colors by 
19th & 20th Century Am. Artists; Oct. 

Bignous Gallery, 32 E. 57: Jane Berlandina; Oct. 

Buckholtz Gallery, 32 E, 57: Fernand Oct, 12-31. 
Homage to Rodin, Part I: European Sculpture of Our 
Time; Nov. 3-28. 

Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57: Michel G. Gilbert; Oct. 13-31. 

Columbia Univ., Avery Library: Landscape Arch, & Garden- 
ing; Books, 1600 to Present; to Oct. 28. 
Arch. rendering, history of arch. delineation from Ancient 
Egypt to present; Nov. 4-Dec. 2. 

Cooper Union, Cooper Sq.: Primary Colors in the Decora- 
tive Arts; Nov. 9. 

Downtown Gallery, 43 E. 51: Siporin & Millman St. Louis 
P. O. murals; Oct. 13-31. 

Paul Drey Gallery, 11 E. 57: 14th to 20th Century Paintings 
& Sculptures; Oct. & Nov. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57: Late 19th-20th Century French; Oct. 
& Nov. 

Durlacher Bros., 11 FE. 57: Old Masters Drawings; Nov. 5- 
Dec. 5. 

Eggleston Galleries, 161 W. 57: Selected Am. Painters; Oct. 
Sporting Paintings; Nov. 

French Art Galleries, 51 E. 57: Masters of French Art; Oct. 
& Nov. 

Galerie St. Etienne, 46 W. 57: Originals 
other outstanding Disney productions; Oct. 

Gallery of Modern Art, 18 E. 57: F. Coradal Cugat paint- 
ings: Oct. 15-31. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: 20th Anni- 

Show; to Noy. 12. 


Leger; 


Significant 


from Bambi & 


versary Founders’ 
Oct. 20-31. 

Hotel Gotham Branch: Miniatures & Anti-Axis Satires by 
Arthur Szyk; to Oct. 12. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co., 670 Fifth Ave.: Walt Disney Origi- 
nals of Bambi; Oct. Fine Prints by Old & Modern Mas- 
ters; Nov. 

Kennedy & Co., 785 Fifth Ave.: 
Paintings of 19th Century; Oct. 

Koetser Gallery, 65 E. 57: Unknown Private Collection of 
Impressionists & Post-impressionists; Oct. 17-Nov. 7. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave.: French & Am, Draw- 
ings and Water Colors; to Oct. 31. 

Robert-Lee Gallery, 32 W. 57: John Chetcuti water colors 
of Monhegan, Me. 

M. A. McDonald, 665 Fifth Ave.: Whistler lithographs; Oct. 
& Nov. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E, 57: Mare Chagall paintings & 
gouaches; Oct. 13-Nov. 7. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: Chinese Woodblock Prints; 
Men Who Made America; to Oct 31. Emblems of Unity & 
Freedom; to Nov. 10, Fifty Years of British Prints, 1880- 
1930; As Russia Saw Us; to Nov. 15. I Remember That; 
to Noy. 30. Contemporary Painting in Canada; Noy. 18—. 
Multum in Parvo; Nov. 23—. 

Milch Gallery, 108 W. 57: Selected Painting by Am. Artists; 
Oct. & Novy. 

Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57: Am. Indian Early Art; to Oct. 
24. James E. Brockway water colors; Nov. 2-14. Helen 
Tompkins paintings; Nov. 16-28. 

Museum of Costume Art, Rm. 414, 630 Fifth Ave.: Fasten- 
ings & Embellishments; Oct. 28-Jan. 15. 


Hawaiian Prints; 


Am. Genre & Portrait 
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Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53: Modern Arch, for the 
Modern School; How to Make a Photogram; to Oct. 18. 
The Americas Cooperate; to Oct. 20. New Acquisitions; 
to Nov. 1. United Hemisphere Posters; Oct. 21-Jan. 3. 
Sculpture of John Bernard Flannagan; Oct. 28-Nov. 29. 
New Acquisitions; Nov. 3-Dec. 13. National War Poster 
Competition; Nov. 11-Jan. 3. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting, 24 E, 54: Fifth Anni- 
versary Exhibition; Oct. 

Museum of the City of N. Y., Fifth Ave. at 103: Pure & 

Water, Fayette B. Tower & the Croton 
Aqueduct; Oct. 13—. Theatrical Photographs by Carl 
Van: ‘Nov. V7. 

New Art Circle, 543 Madison Ave.: Am. & European Paint- 
ing; to Dee, 31. 

Newhouse Galleries, 15 E. 57: 18th Century English Por- 
tra'ts & Landscapes: to Nov. 30. 
Estelle 66 W. 55: 

paintings; to Noy. 21. 

New York Historical Soc., 170. Central Park W.: The New 
York Stage of the 1880’s; Oct. Art Publication of the 
N. Y. Historical Soc.; Annual Allied Am, Artists; N. Y. 
Artists of a Century Ago; Nov. 

Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave.: A Horseshow 
to Oct. 15. Artists and the Dance; to Nov. 15. 


Wholesome 


Newman Gallery, Am. water colors & 


in Prints; 


Park Bernet, 30 E. 57: Exhibitions & sales from collec- 
tions; to Nov. 14. 

Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57: Group of water colors; to 
Oct. 31. J. M. Hanson paintings; Nov. 1-14. Jose de 


Creeft sculpture: Nov. 16-Dee. 11. 
Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58: Darrel 
Frederick Haucke paintings: Nov. 2-28. 


Austin drawings; Oct. 


COMPETITIONS 


NATIONWIDE POSTER COMPETITION SPONSORED 
BY ARTISTS FOR VICTORY, COUNCIL FOR DEMOC- 
RACY, AND THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


A nationwide poster competition open to all artists and pho- 
tographers living in the United States and dependencies. 
No restriction as to medium to be used and number of 
colors. All entries must measure 24” x 32” and be drawn 
or mounted on stiff cardboard or other rigid material. 
Nine prizes of $300 war bonds. Entry cards and designs 
to be received or delivered not later than Oct. 22 to: 
National War Poster Competition, c/o Artists For Victory, 
Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York City. Competition con- 
ducted with the cooperation of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, and with the approval of the Treasury Department, 
the War Production Board and the Office of Information. 
Every effort will be made to interest the Government and 

reproducing other posters in the 

competition. the artists will receive the 
regular government payment rate for their posters. Full 
color reproduction of all prize-winning posters guaranteed. 

Jury: John Taylor Arms, Walter Baermann, Francis H. 

Brennan, Charles T. Coiner, Stuart Davis, James T. 

Soby, Rex Stout and Monroe Wheeler. 


private industries in 


In such cases 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION SPONSORED BY 
THE RED CROSS 


A competition to secure unpublished photographs by photog- 
raphers and camera enthusiasts to help record the war- 
time work of the American Red Cross both at home and 
abroad. War savings bonds with a total maturity value 
of $5,125 will be given for 122 prizes. Competition con- 
tinues through October, November, and December, and 
two classes of awards will be made: for the best photo- 
graphs submitted each month, 36 prizes will be awarded, 
with 14 grand prizes to be selected and announced Feb. 
1, 1943. Pictures may be made on any type of film, but 
not on glass-plate negatives. Entries limited to 10” 
longest dimension. No smaller prints than 5” x 7” pre- 
ferred. To be mailed flat and unmounted, with name and 
address of the competitor and brief title or description on 
back of each entry. Send entries to: Red Cross National 
Photo Awards Headquarters, 589 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


Primitive Arts, 54 Greenwich Ave.: Primitive Masks; Oct. 
Primitive Paintings; Nov. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr.: United Nations Post- 
ers; to Nov. 8. Philip Hanson Hiss Photographs of the 
Dutch West Indies; Noy. 15-Dec. 20. 

Sachs Gallery, 63 E. 52: Ancient Oil Lamps; Oct. & Nov. 
Schneider-Gabriel Gallery, 69 E. 57: Aston Knight; Oct. 26- 
Nov. 14, Alexander Canedo; Nov. 16-Dec. 5. 
Schoenemann Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: 17th 

Dutch Masters; Oct. & Nov. 

Seligmann, 15 E, 57: Old Masters & Contemporary Amer- 
icans; to Oct. 24. Henry Botkin paintings; Oct. 26-Nov. 26. 

E. & A, Silberman Galleries, 32 E. 57: Old Masters; Oct. 
& Nov. 

Vendome, 23 W. 56: Gallery Group; Oct. 12-26. Five Man 
Show: Oct. 26-Nov. 8. Frances Daution oils & water 
colors; Nov. 9-23. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8: Permanent 
Collection; to Oct. 25. Provincial Am. Paintings from col- 
lections of J. Stuart Halladay & Herrell George Thomas; 
Oct. 27-Nov. 19. Annual of Contemporary Am. Sculpture, 
Painting, Water Colors, Drawings & Prints; Nov. 24- 
Jan. 6, 


Century 


Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64: Mane Katz; to Oct. 17. 
Corot; Oct. 28-Nov. 21. r 

NORFOLK, VA. Museum of Arts & Sciences: Silk Sereen 
Prints; to Oct. 25. Anna H. Huntington sculptures; Celine 
Backeland paintings; Noy. 1-22. Greta Matson paintings; 
Noy. 8-29. 

NORWICH, CONN. Slater Memorial Museum: Am. Indian 
Water Colors: Oct. Silk Screen Group; Nov. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. Mills College Art Gallery: Pre-Colum- 
bian & Colonial Latin American Art; to Oct, 23. History 
of Stage Design; Nov. 1-22. 

Oakland Art Gallery: 10th Annual Show; to Novy. 1. 

OBERLIN, O. Allen Memorial Art Museum: Contemporary 


Am. Painting; Nanteuill portraits; to Oct. 22. Kurt 
Roesch abstract painting: Noy. 6-20. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. WPA Art Center: Parsons 


Schoo! of Design; to Oct. 22. Assn. of Oklahoma Artists; 


Noy. 1-30. 
OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College: Salvador Dali, Eugene 
Berman, Pavel Teelitchew drawings: to Oct. 12. Little 


Masters Original Prints; Oct. 12-26. 1000 Years of Calli- 
graphy; Oct. 26-Nov. 9. Prints by Modern French Mas- 
ters; Nov. 9-23. Nine Centuries of Famous Bibles; Nov. 
23-Dec. 7. 

OMAHA, NEBR. Joslyn Memorial: British Information 
Services: Edmund Kinzinger; Robert Dinning; Marina 
Nunez del Prado sculptures (AFA); Contemporary Ar- 
tists of Western U. S. A. (AFA); Am. Monotype Soc.; 
Oct. International Watercolor Exhibit'on; Photographs, 
Drawings & Covers from Vogue Magazine; South Amer- 
ican Prints; Novy. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. Public Museum: Batiks by Missouri 
artists; Oct. Oils by Leland Curtis; Antaretic Exhibit; 
Nov. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center: Consumer 
Education Show; to Oct. 31. Monotypes; Oct. 22-Nov. 22. 
Silk Screen Prints; Nov. 14-29. Latin American Art 
Craft; Nov. 26-Dec. 24, 

PEORIA, ILL. Public Library: 
Prints; to Oct. 21. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. American Swedish Historical 
Museum: Wartime Cartoons by Oscar Cesare; Oct. 20- 
Dec. 10. 

Penna. Academy of The Fine Arts: Paintings from perma- 
nent collection; to Oct. 24. 40th Annual Phila. Water 
Color & Print: 41st Annual Penna. Soc. of Miniature 
Painters; Oct. 25-Nov. 29. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance: Elizabeth Coyne oils; to Oct. 23. 
Penna. Dutch Room by James Martin & Peggy Lee Owings; 
to Nov. 8. Special Invitation Exhibition; Harry T. John- 
ston & Michael Leone photographs & water colors; Hand- 
craft in Glass; to Nov. 1. Margaret Mellor-Gill water 
colors; Oct. 24-Nov. 13: Martha Walter water colors; 
Fiske Boyd woodcuts; Oct. 27-Nov. 15. 

Woodmere Art Gallery: Annual Members’ Show; to Oct. 21. 
Daniel Garber; Nov. 1-22. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNA. Carnegie Inst.: Miniature Ameri- 
can Rooms by Thorne; Paintings Presented to the Publie 
Schools; to Dec. 2. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum: 
paintings: to Oct. 31. 


New Silk Screen Color 


Lee Ramsdell 

Outstanding gifts to the Museum 
since July 1931; Eleanor Sanborn water colors; Nov. 4-30. 

PORTLAND, ORE, Art Museum: Ancient American Art; 
Oregon Painting; to Oct. 15. United Nations Posters; 
Clarence Kennedy photographs; Oct. 50th Anniversary 
Exhibition; Nov. & Dee. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Vassar College: Creative Art of 
the Am. Negro (AFA); to Oct. 25. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Art Club: Gerald Mast & Frederick 
R. Sisson paintings & drawings; Oct. 13-25. Soldier 
Art; Oct. 27-Nov. 8. 64th Annual, Nov. 10-22. Gladys 
M. Wilkins blockprints & water colors; Nov. 24-Dec. 6. 

Public Library: Button Soc. of R. I.; to Oct. 18. 
Strips; Nov. 16-28. 

R. I. School of Design: 19th & 20th Century French Art; 
Nov. 

RACINE, WISC. Wustum Museum: Paintings from Perma- 
nent Collection of Milwaukee Art Inst.; Oct. First World 
War paintings by Gerrit V. Sinclair; Novy. 

RICHMOND, IND. Art Association: Paintings & Graphics— 
collection of Mrs. Onya La Tour; to Oct. 26, 44th Annual 
of Richmond Painters: Noy. 1-30. 

RICHMOND, VA. Va. Museum of Fine Arts: Anna H. 
Huntington animal sculpture; to Oct. 26. Poster Show; 
Oct. 17-Nov. 2. Marguerite Wildenhain ceramics; Nov. 
1-23. Harriet Fitzgerald paintings; Nov. 14-30. Visual & 
Non-Visual Art (AFA); Novy. 29-Dec. 18. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gallery: Art of Aus- 
tralia; Oct. Oil Paintings from Midtown Galleries; Nov. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Art Association: Aaron Bohrod paint- 
ings; to Nov. 1. Associated Am. Artists; Nov. 2-Dec. 6. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Art Gallery: 13 
Water Colorists; to Oct. 20. North Am. Photographic 
Salon; Antonio Sotomayor; to Oct. 31. Wm. Wurster 
Arch. Designs; Nov. 4-30. 

ST. GEORGE, S. I., N. Y. Staten Island Museum: Staten 
Island Art Assn.; to Nov. 28. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum: Canaletto etchings; 
Am. Prints Owned by St. Louisans; to Oct. 31. Second 
Annual Missouri Show; Nov. 1-30. The Art of Camouflage; 
Nov. 16-Dec. 8. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. St. Paul Gallery: Minnesota Prize Win- 
ners of Three Decades; Oct. 31. Contemporary Portraite 
of St. Paulites; Nov. 1-30. 


Comic 


ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Utah War Services Center: 
Art in War; War Time Housing; N. Y. Silk Screen Artists; 
Oct. Henry N. Rasmusen painting: Annual Camera 
Salon; Nov. First Nat’l. Soldier Artists (AFA); Nov. 13- 
Dec. 8. 

AN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum: Fourth 
Texas General; Oct. 11-25. 

AN DIEGO, CALIF. Fine Arts Gallery: San Francisco 
Camera Club Show; Oct. David Baughan oils; Oct. 
15-31. Salvage Posters; Oct. 19-Nov. 5. San Diego Art 
Guild Annual; Joseph Knowles water colors; Leon D. 
Bonnet marines; Nov. 7-30. 

sAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Palace of the Legion of Honor: 
Sculpture For Children; Herbert Haseltine bronzes; Oct. 
Movies In The Making; to Oct. 12. Stanley Wood water 
colors; to Oct. 20. Art In War; Oct. 15—. Chinese 
Sculpture; Oct. 20—. 

le Young Memorial Museum: Theatre and Dance; 
Paul Elder’s: Elaine Cornford water colors; Oct. 24. 

Museum of Art: 62nd Annual S. F, Art Assn.; Oct. 7- 
Noy. 1. Pictures For Children; Oct. 8-22. Dec. Annual 
S. F. Soc. of Women Artists; Nov. 13-Dec. Bay Area 
Camera Club; Nov. 24-Dec. 13. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Museum of Art: Old Masters; 
to Oct. 15. Robert Edmond Jones; to Oct. 15. Karin & 
Ernst Van Leyden; Indian Frescoes; Oct. Lew Davis & 
Mathilde Schaeffer; Nov. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College: Rivera, 
Orozco, Sigueiros; to Oct. 20. Prints of the Seventh 
Century; Oct. 23-Nov. 16. French Costume Plates; Nov. 
20-Dec. 4. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Art Museum: 28th Annual of Northwest 
Artists; Latin American Art; Women Painters of Wash.; 
N. W. Printmakers’ Permanent Collection; to Nov. 8. 
75 Latin American Prints; Front Line Village; Andrew 
Shinn paintings; Illuminated Manuscripts; Nov. 11-Dec. 6. 

Jniv. of Wash.: Ancestral Sources of Modern Painting; 
Oct. 

SEWANEE, TENN. Univ. of the South, Art Gallery: Local 
Show; Oct. 14—. 


Oct. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 4rt Club: Annual Membership Show; 
Nov. 1-28, 

SIOUX CITY, IA. Art Center: Children’s paintings, 
sculpture, ceramics & block prints; Historial Gun Collec- 
tion; Oct. Civilian Defense Show; Nov. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. State Museum: Navaho Arts & 
Crafts; Paintings of the West by Adolph Heinze; Stone 
Heads from Honan Province, China; to Nov. 27. Gift & 
Purchase Plan for Am. Art; Nov. 1-29. Art Association: 
Uncommissioned Portraits (AFA); to Oct. 21. Am, Scene 
by Living Painters; Oct. 22-31; Water Colors by Western 
Artists (AFA); Nov. 15-30. Cartoon Show; Nov. 1-Dec. 
LS 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. G. W. V. Smith Gallery: Paint- 
ings from the Midtown Galleries; to Oct. 25. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Water colors & drawings of War In- 
dustries Prof. Henry Scott; to Oct. 18. Portraits of 
Famous People by Famous Artists; to Oct. 31. Asa 
Cheffetz wood engravings; Oct. 18-Nov. 30; Am. Life 
Paintings; Nov. 22-Dec. 31. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Art Museum: Paintings by students 
of Stevens Col.; to Oct. 30. Kirch, Sorby & Faulkner; 
Nov. 2-29. 

SWARTHMORE, PENNA. Swarthmore College: 
Art of the Am. Negro (AFA); Nov. 1-22, 
TOLEDO, O. Museum of Art: Contemporary British Art; 
to Oct. 25. Work of Students Museum School of Design; 

to Oct. 31. British Crafts; Nov. 1-Dec. 13. 

TOPEKA, KANS. Community Art Center: Paintings from 
the Southwest; Two Chinese-American Artists; WPA 
Artists & Craftsmen; Oil Paintings; to Dec. 1. 

TRENTON, N. J. State Museum: Contemporary Products; 
Oct. 25-Dec. 6. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center: Doel Reed paint- 
ings & prints; Mr. & Mrs. Craig Shepard sculpture & 
drawings; Oct. 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst.: John Costi- 
gan water colors; Drawing by Children of the Allied 
Countries; Isabelle Bishop drawings; Ship Models by 
Betty Fix; Appliqued Handicraft by Ruth Wickens; Oct. 


Creative 


Modern Drawings for Collectors (AFA); Nov. 1-24. 
Prints from An Am. Group (AFA); Nov. 29-Dec. 29. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Corcoran Gallery: Wash. Water 
Color Club 47th Annual; Oct. 17-Nov. 9. Artists Guild 

of Wash.; Nov. 11-Dec. 6. 

D.A.R. Memorial Continental Hall: 

to Feb. 10. 

Library of Congress: International War Posters; Early Am. 
Lithographs; Chinese Arch. photographs; Chinese color 
woodcut reproductions; Francis Benjamin Johnston photo- 
graphs of Southern Arch.; continuous exhibitions. 

Smithsonian Institution: Beatrice Field Axel 
Bahnson photographs; Oct. Franck C. Kirk paintings; 
John R. Hogan photographs; Nov. 

Whyte Gallery: Mary Elizabeth Partridge paintings; to Oct. 
31. Jack Berkman paintings; Nov. 8-30. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley College Art 
Picasso; to Oct. 18. War Posters; Nov. 2-23. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. Westfield Athenaeum: Distinguished 
Print Makers (AFA); Nov. 23-Dec. 15. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Museum: British 
& American 18th Century Portraits; Water Colors & 
Enamels by Cleveland Artists; Oct. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Soc. of Fine Arts: 18th, 19th, 20th 

29th Annual Del. 


Childhood in Early 


America; 


drawings; 


Museum: 


Century Chinese Paintings; to Oct. 25. 
Show; Nov. 1-Dec. 5. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Art Museum: Lithographs of English 
Mansions; to Oct. 25 Vincent Van Gogh; Oct. 29-Nov. 29. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. Butler Art Institute: Taft Museum 
Photo Murals; Hans & Rena Hansen; to Oct. 25. Modern 
Paintings (AFA); to Nov. 1. Local Artists Show: Oct. 
16-Nov. 8. Fred Yost; Oct. 30-Nov. 15. Hobson Pittman 
paintings; Oct. 30-Nov. 22. Everett Warner paintings; 
Nov. 13-Dec. 13. Sixth Rotary of Southern Printmakers; 
Nov. 27-Dec. 13. Local Artists small water colors; Nov. 
20-Dec. 13. 

ZANESVILLE, O. Art Institute: Orrefors Glass; Road to 
Victory; to Oct. 25. 7th Anniversary Exhibition of Re- 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


NEW BOOKS ON ART last appeared in the MacazineE or 
ArT in the issue of October, 1941. The following books, not 
yet reviewed, have been received during the past year, and 
ire listed in the order of their receipt. Some will be noticed 
n coming numbers. 


1941 (last quarter) 


[he American Artist and His Times 

By Homer Saint-Gaudens. New York. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
vany. Price, $5.00. 
Vew Orleans and Its Living Past. 

By Clarence John Laughlin and David L. Cohn. Boston. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, $10.00. 
Foya. 

By José Gudiol. New York. The Hyperion Press. Price, 
4.00. 
From Cubism to Surrealism in French Literature. 

By Georges Lemaitre. Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 
Price $3.00. 
Jur New Music. 

By Aaron Copland. New York. Whittlesey House. Price, 
32.50. 
Vashion Drawing. 

By Francis Marshall. London and New York. The Studio 
-ublications, Inc. Price, $3.50. 
Masterpieces of Ancient China. 

Introduction by Dr. Alfred Salmony. New York. Kliej- 
camp, Inc. 
Some American Primitives. 

By Clara Endicott Sears. Boston. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
many. Price, $3.00. 
[he Natural Way to Draw. 

By Kimon Nicolaides. Boston. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Price, $3.00. 
Vlaminck. 

By Klaus G. Perls. New York. The Hyperion Press, Harper 
< Brothers. Price, $3.50. 
Anton Van Dyck and Samuel Hofmann. 

By Jacob Reder. New York. Jacob Reder. 
[he American Sporting Scene. 

By John Kieran and Joseph W. Golinkin. New York. The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $5.00. 
[he Early Chirico. 

By James Thrall Soby. 
Company. Price, $3.00. 


New York. Dodd, Mead and 


1942 


[The Unseen Rembrandt. 

By William M. Ivins, Jr. New York. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Price, $2.50. 
Sollege and University Museums. 

By Laurence Vail Coleman. Washington, D. C. Price, $1.25. 
Art in Human Affairs. 

By Norman Charles Meier. New York. Whittlesey House. 
Price, $2.75. 


Great Men and Women of Poland. 

Edited by Stephen P. Mizwa. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $4.00. 

American Planning and Civic Annual. 

Edited by Harlean James. Washington, D. C. American 
Planning and Civic Association. Price, $3.00. 

Iron Men and Their Dogs. 

By Ferdinand C. Latrobe. Baltimore. Koppers Company. 
Painting Materials. 

By Rutherford J. Gettens and George L. Stout. New York. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. Price, $3.75. 

Americans 1942: 18 Artists from 9 States. 

Edited by Dorothy C. Miller. New York. Museum of 
Modern Art. Price, $2.00. 

Techniques of Sculpture. A Simple Creative Approach. 

By Ruth Green Harris and Girolamo Piccoli. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.25. 

Beginnings: Teaching Art to Children. 

By Minnie McLeish. ‘“‘How to Do It Series’? No. 28. 
London and New York. The Studio Publications. Price, 
$3.50. 

From the Hunter’s Bow. 

By Beatrice Edgerly. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $3.50. 

They Taught Themselves: American Primitive Painters of 
the 20th Century. 

By Sidney Janis. New York. The Dial Press. Price, $3.50. 
“IT Wish I Could Draw.” 

By Percy V. Bradshaw. ‘‘How to Do It Series’’ No. 31. 
New York. The Studio Publications. Price, $3.50. 

The Paintings of Frans Hals. 

By N. S. Trivas. Complete Edition. New York. The 
Phaidon Press—Oxford University Press. Price, $3.50. 
Catalogue of Paintings and Miniatures. 

By William Sawitzky. Philadelphia. The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. Price, $5.00. 

Henri Rousseau. 

By Daniel Catton Rich. New York. The 
Modern Art. Price, $2.00. 

Man With Wings: The Story of Leonardo da Vinci. 

By Joseph Cottler. Boston, 1942. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. Price, $2.50. 
Navajo Creation Myth. 

By Hasteen Klah and Mary C. Wheelwright. Santa Fe, 
N. M. Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art. Price, $10.00. 
Italic Tomb-Groups in the University Museum. 

By Edith Hall Dohan. Philadelphia. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. Price, $7.50. 

Japanese Prints of the Primitive Period in the Collection of 
Louis V. Ledoux. 

Catalogue by the Owner. New York. E. Weyhe. 
Furniture Design Plates. 

Two Parts. By A. F. Bick. Milwaukee. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. Price, $3.00 for each part. 

Vincent Van Gogh: A Bibliography. 

By Charles M. Brooks, Jr. New York. The Museum of 

Modern Art. Price, $2.75. 


Museum of 


In the Nature of Materials. The Buildings of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

By Henry Russell Hitchcock. New York. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Inc. Price, $5.00. 

Town & Davis, Architects. 

By Roger Hale Newton. New York. Columbia University 
Press. Price, $4.00. 

A Primer of Sculpture. 

By Suzanne Silvercruys. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $2.75. 

The Emergence of an American Art. 

By Jerome Mellquist. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $3.75. 

The Little Book of Masterpieces. 

By Mary Bell. New York. The Studio Publications, Inc. 
Price, $1.50. 

Baby Animals on the Farm and How to Draw Them. 

By Vere Temple. New York. The Studio Publications, Inc. 
Price, $1.00. 

Line Drawing for Reproduction. 

By Ashley Havinden. New, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
“How to do It Series’” No. 4. New York. The Studio 
Publications, Inc. Price, $3.50. 

Pictures to Grow Up With. 

By Katharine Gibson. New York. The Studio Publications, 
Inc. Price, $3.00. 

How to Draw Children. 

By Priscilla Pointer. New York. The Studio Publications, 
Inc. Price, $1.00. 

Adventures in Embroidery. 

By Ernest Thesiger. New York. The Studio Publications, 
Inc. Price, $4.50. 

More Details from Pictures in the National Gallery (London). 

With an Introduction by Kenneth Clark. London. Printed 
for the Trustees. Price, $2.15. 

From the National Gallery Laboratory. 

With a Preface by Sir William Bragg; Introduction and 
Notes by Ian Rawlins. London. Printed for the Trustees. 
Price, $1.75. 

An Exhibition of the Sculpture of Greater India. 

Catalogue by John Pope. New York. C. T. Loo & Co. 
American Primitive Painting. 

By Jean Lipman. New York. Oxford University Press. 
Price, $5.00. 

Raphael’s Paintings. 

Introduction by W. E. Suida. Selection and captions by 
L. Goldscheider. Phaidon Edition. Oxford University Press. 
London and New York. Price, $4.50. 

Winter of Artifice. 

By Anais Nin. Line engravings on copper by Ian Hugo. 
New York. Gotham Book Mart. Price, $3.00; de luxe edi- 
tion, $5.00. 

Art in Elementary Education. 

By Leon Loyal Winslow. New York. The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. Price, $2.75. 

Right in Your Own Backyard. 

By Harold Wallis Steck. New York. George W. Stewart, 
Inc. Price, $1.75. 
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WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


NATIONAL 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTING, 
ARTISTS FOR 


EXHIBITION OF 
SCULPTURE AND GRAPHIC ARTS: 
VICTORY, INC. 

Dec. 7-Feb. 22. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. Open to all artists, citizens of U. S. Media: oil, 
water color, sculpture and prints. Jury. Prizes totaling 
$52,000. Entry cards due Oct. 15. Work due Nov. 2-15. 


Hobart Nichols, President, Artists for Victory, Inc., 
101 Park Ave., New York City. 
NATIONAL ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SWEDISH- 


AMERICAN ART: SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART AS- 


SOCIATION 

Jan. 30-Feb. 20, 1943. Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandell 
Brothers, Chicago, Ill. Open to all living Swedish-Amer- 
ican artists and artists of Swedish descent. Jury. Pur- 


chase prize. Entry cards due Jan. 16. Mae S. Larsen, 
4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

76TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN 

WATER-COLOR SOCIETY 

March 24-April 14, 1943. National Academy Galleries, New 
York City. Open to all artists. Media: water color and 
pastel. Jury. Cash .prizes and medal. Entry cards and 
work due March 15. Harry De Maine, Secretary, Amer- 
ican Water-Color Society, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


22ND ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 

WATER COLORS: THE ART INSTITUTE OF 

CHICAGO 

May 13-Aug. 22, 1943. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. Open to all artists. Media: water color, pastel, draw- 
ing and monotype. Jury. Three prizes totaling $1,100. 
Entry cards due March 22. Works due March 29-April 8. 


Frederick A. Sweet, Assistant Curator of Painting and 
Sculpture. 
3RD ANNUAL TOURING EXHIBITION OF MONO- 
TYPES: AMERICAN MONOTYPE SOCIETY 
Dec. 1942-Jan. 1944. To be sent on tour. Open to all 
artists. Media: monotype only. Entry cards and. work 
due Nov. 1, Paul W. Ashby, Wolcottville, Indiana. 
12TH ANNUAL AUTUMN SHOW: ACADEMY OF 


ALLIED ARTS, NEW YORK CITY 

Oct. 21-Nov. 10. Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th St., 
New York City. Open to all artists. Media: oil and water 
color. Entry cards and work due Oct. 10. Leo Nadon, Di- 
rector Academy of Allied Arts. 


4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION: WASHINGTON WATER 

COLOR CLUB 

Oct. 17-Nov. 8. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C. Open to all artists. Media: water color, drawing and 
all prints. Jury. Cash prizes totaling $100. Entry cards 
due Oct. 5. Works due Oct. 9. Frances Wheeler, Secretary, 
2325 20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF LITHOGRAPHY: 

OKLAHOMA WPA ART CENTER 

Dec. 7-31. Oklahoma WPA Art Center, 512 Municipal Au- 
ditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla. Open to all artists. Media: 
black and white lithographs. Jury. First prize of $50 and 
two purchase prizes. Entry cards due Noy. 10. Work due 
Nov. 17. Nan Sheets, Oklahoma WPA Art 
Center. 

29TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION: 

ISTS OF AMERICA, INC. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 29. The New York Historical Society, New 
York City. Open to members and all artists upon pay- 
ment of fee, $9. Media: oil, water color, sculpture and 
mural work. Jury. Nine prizes and medal awards. Entry 
cards due Oct. 19. Work due Oct. 22. Mildred N. Kelley, 
630 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

14TH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- 

WEST PRINTMAKERS 

March, 1943, Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Washington. 
Open to all artists. Media: all wood and metal including 
silk screen and monotype. Jury. Purchases prizes. Entry 
cards due Feb. 15. Works due Feb. 18. Mrs. Wm. S. 
Gamble, Secretary, 1514 Palm Ave., Seattle, Wash, 


REGIONAL 
EAST 


Director, 


THE ALLIED ART- 


10TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY ARTISTS: WASHINGTON COUNTY MU- 
SEUM OF FINE ARTS 

Feb., 1943. Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, 


Hagerstown, Md. Open to residents in tract bounded by: 
north, Harrisburg, Pa.; south, Winchester, Va.; east, 
Frederick, Md.; west, Cumberland, Md. Entry cards due 
Dec. 31. Works due Jan. 1-15. Dr. John Richard Craft, 
Director, Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC EXHIBITION: MINT MUSEUM 

OF ART, CHARLOTTE 

May, 1943, Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. Open to 
all artists in section of Middle Atlantic states. Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture and prints. Entry cards and 
work due April 27, Dayrell Korthener, 208 Cherokee Road, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


52ND ANNUAL: SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 

ARTISTS 

Jan. 15-Feb. 14, 1943. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Open to members or residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia and Maryland. Media: oil, 
and sculpture. Jury. Medal and probably cash prizes. 
Garnett W. Jex, Secretary, 6010 20th St., N., Arlington, 


Va. 

5TH ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW: THE PARKERS- 

BURG FINE ARTS CENTER 

April, 1943. The Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. Open to residénts and former residents of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Media: 
Oil and water color. Jury. Entry cards due March. Miss 
Catherine Graham, 1027 Ann St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


8TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW: BUTLER ART 

INSTITUTE, YOUNGSTOWN 

Jan. 1-31, 1943. Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick Ave., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Open to residents and former residents of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. Media: 
oil and water color only. Jury. Purchase awards and prizes 
totaling $700. Entry cards and work due Dec. 13. Bowe 
Smiley Butler, Director, Butler Art Institute. 


MID-WEST 
SIX STATES EXHIBITION: SOCIETY 
ARTS, OMAHA 
Dec. 1-31. Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. Open to residents 
of Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, South Dakota and 
Missouri. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, black and white, 
small sculptures and pottery. Jury. Entry cards and work 
due Noy. 9. Paul H. Grummann, Director, Joslyn Me- 
morial, 


MIDWESTERN ARTISTS 

CITY ART INSTITUTE 

March, 1943. William Rockhill, Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, Mo. Open to residents of mid-western states, 
Media: all. Jury. Entry cards due early February. Keith 
Martin, 4415 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


13TH ANNUAL: SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM 

April, 1943. Springfield Art Museum, City Hall, Springfield, 
Mo. Open to residents of Missouri and _ neighboring 
states. Media: oil, water color, pastel and prints. Jury. 
Deborah D. Weisel, General Secretary, Kingobarde Apts., 
Springfield, Mo. 


OF LIBERAL 


EXHIBITION: KANSAS 


SBA TE 
EA’S.T 
CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA OIL PAINTERS: THE 
IRENE LEACHE MEMORIAL ART ANNUAL, NOR- 
FOLK 
Jan. 10-31, 1943. Museum of Arts and Sciences, Norfolk, Va. 
Open to residents of Virginia. Media: oil. Jury. Cash 
prizes totaling $225. Entry cards due Dec. 17. Works due 
Dec. 28-Jan. 4. Mrs. F,>W. Curd, 724 Boissevain Ave., 
Norfolk, Va. 


33RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION: ASSOCIATED ART- 

ISTS OF PITTSBURGH 

Feb. 11-March 11, 1943. Carnegie Galleries, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Open to members only; residents of Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania eligible for membership. Media: oil, water color, 
prints, sculpture and erafts. Jury. Cash prizes totaling 
$1,200. Work due Jan; 18-20, 1943. Earl Crawford, Sec- 
retary, Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 222 Craft Ave., 
13, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

6TH ANNUAL: ARTISTS OF CENTRAL NEW YORK: 

MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE 

Jan, 31-March 2, 1943. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 
Utica, N. Y. Open to résidents of Central New York, 
Media: all. Entry cards and work due Jan. 18. H. J. 
Derbyshire, 318 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


DELAWARE SHOW: WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF 

THE FINE ARTS 

Noy. 1-Dec. 5. Delaware Art Center, Wilmington, Del. Open 
to members of Society and residents of Delaware. Media: 
oil. Jury. Cash prizes totaling $175. Entry cards due 
Oct. 20. Work due Oct. 28. Carol Ramsay Chandler, 
Chairman, Delaware Art Center, Park Drive and Wood- 
lawn, Wilmington, Del. 

11TH ANNUAL MARYLAND ARTISTS EXHIBITION 

March 12-April 11, 1943, Baltimore Museum of Art, Balti- 
more, Md. Open to artists born in, or residents of, Mary- 
land. Media: all. Jury, Entry cards and work due Feb. 
19-24, Registrar, Baltimore Museum of Art. 


6TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH CAROLINA 

ARTISTS: CHAPEL HILL $ ; 

Dec. 6-18. Pearson Hall Art Gallery, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Open to residents of North Carolina. Media: oil, 
water color, pastel, drawing, sculpture and prints. Entry 
cards and work due Noy. 27. John V. Allcott, Director, 
Pearson Hall Art Gallery. 


EXHIBITION OF WORK OF NANTUCKET ART- 
ISTS: EASY STREET “GALLERY, NANTUCKET 
August, 1943, Easy Street Gallery, Nantucket, Mass. Media: 


Mrs. Herbert R. Crane, Manager. 


21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION: NORTH SHORE 
ASSOCIATION, GLOUCESTER : 
June, 1943. North Shore Art Association Galleries, Glou 
cester, Mass. Open to members. Media: all. Jury. C 
prizes totaling $125. Mrs. John E. Holmes, North Shor 
Art Association. 


7TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW: 

MUSEUM ' 

Nov. 1-30. Massillon Museum, Massillon, Ohio. Open to 
residents and former residents of Stark County and ad- 
joining counties. Media: general. Jury. Purchase prize 
of $50. Work due October 21. Frank Harrison, 212 Lin- 
coln Way, Last, Massillon, Ohio. 


12TH ANNUAL NEW JERSEY STATE EXHIBITION: 

MONTCLAIR ART ASSOCIATION AND THE N. 

CHAPTER OF AAPL 

Nov. 1-29. Montclair Art Museum, 3 S. Mountain Ave., 
Montclair, N. J. Open to residents and former residen 
of New Jersey. Media: oil, water color, sculpture and 
black and white. Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 3. Work due 
Oct. 4-11. Mrs. Mary C. Swartwout, Director, Montelair 
Art Museum. 


OHIO PRINT MAKERS’ EXHIBITION: DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE | 
November. Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. Open to 
residents and former residents of Ohio. Media: graphic 
arts. Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 14. Work due Oct. 21, 
Margaret E. Weddell, Dayton Art Institute. : 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MICHIGAN ARTISTS: 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 

Nov. 17-Dec. 20. Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich, 
Open to residents and former residents of Michigan. 
Media: oil, water color, pastel, drawings, sculpture an 
prints. Jury. Purchases prizes totaling $1,550. Entry cards 
and work due Oct. 31. Clyde H. Burroughs, Exee. 
Secretary, Detroit Institute of Arts. 


MID-WEST 

2ND MISSOURI ANNUAL: CITY ART MUSEUM: 

ST. LOUIS 

Nov. 1-30. City Art Museum, St. Louis, Mo. Open to resi- 
dents of Missouri and residents of communities within 
50 miles of its borders. Media: oil, water color, drawing, 
prints and sculpture. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards 
and work due Oct. 12-17. 


NORTHEASTERN WISCONSIN ART ANNUAL: NE- 

VILLE PUBLIC MUSEUM, GREEN BAY 

Nov. 1.-26. Neville Public Museum, Green Bay, Wisc. Open 
to residents in any 11 Northeastern Wisconsin Counties. 
Media: oil and water color. Jury. Prizes of $50. Entry 
ecards and work due Oct. 24. Ruth E. Hintz, 129 S. Jefler- 
son St., Green Bay, Wisc. 


6TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MINIATURE PRINTS: 

CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS 

Nov. 1-30. Club Womans Bureau, Mandell Brothers, Chicago, 
Ill. Open to Active Members of Society. Media: all 
metal plate. Work due Oct. 20. James Swann, 700 Schu- 
bert Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 


SOUTH 
ARKANSAS OIL PAINTERS, SCULPTORS EXHIBI- 
TION: MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, LITTLE ROCK 
Nov. 1-30. Museum of Fine Arts, Little Reck, Ark. Open to 
residents and former residents of Arkansas. Entry cards 
and work due Oct. 15. Entry fee $1. Limit 2 works. Jury. 
Mrs. Bigelow Robinson, Director, Museum of Fine Arts. 


2ND ANNUAL TEXAS PRINT EXHIBITION: DAL- 

LAS PRINT SOCIETY 

Dec. 6-27. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. Open 
to legal residents of Texas for one year prior to ex- 
hibition. Media: all prints. Purchase prize. of $100 for 
complete edition of one print; also additional prizes. 
Entry cards due Noy. 25. Work due Dec. 1. Dallas Print 
Society, Y% Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


WEST 
29TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION: 
CIETY OF ETCHERS 
Noy. 2-21. Gump Galleries, San Francisco, Calif. Open to 
residents of California. Media: all print. Jury. Three 
_ awards. Entry cards and work due Oct. 24. Nicholas 
Dunphy, Secretary, 617 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

STATE-WIDE ANNUAL ART EXHIBIT: 

CRUZ ART LEAGUE 

Jan. 31-Feb. 14, 1943. Civic Auditorium, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Open to residents of California. Media: oil, water color 
and pastel. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due 
Jan. 23. Margaret E. Rogers, 99 *‘B’’ Pilkington Aye., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


SAN DIEGO ART GUILD ANNUAL: 
GALLERY, SAN DIEGO 


Nov. 7-Dec. 31. Fine Art Gallery of San Diego, San Diego, 
Calif. Open to members of Guild. Media: all Jury. Pur- 
_ chase prize. Entry cards and work due Oct. 28. Dr. Paul 
‘Wedgewood, Chairman, 1071 Sunset Cliff Boulevard, San 


Diego, Calif. ‘ 
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